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EDITORIAL 


SEVEN centuries ago, and barely a dozen years after his 
death, Dominic Guzman was raised to the altars of the 
Church. He rose in his day as a new star in the spiritual 
firmament to lead wise men to Truth. And as of old the 
light that guided the Three Kings brought them to the 
Incarnate God in all the lightsome mystery of His helpless, 
new-born humanity, so Dominic from his rising until now 
has shone before men as a light to lead his fellows to an 
understanding of the truth of man’s relation to God re- 
vealed at Bethlehem, It is when men become wise with the 
wisdom of this world that they tend to lose sight of that 
‘foolishness of God’ which is wiser than men; it is when 
men feel most strongly the urge to freedom of thought that 
they need a divinely appointed star to show them the way 
: that Truth, God become man, which alone gives free- 
om. 

It is a notable fact that when the mass of men become 
newly conscious of themselves, of their needs, of their 
powers, they tend to err in their estimation of their own 
human nature, to separate body and soul, despising the 
one or the other. In Dominic’s day this perennial heresy 
had permeated the ranks of the faithful in a recrudescence 
of manichaeism which regarded the body and things cor- 
poreal as fathered by a supreme cause of evil, even as the 
soul was fashioned by a supreme cause of good. There 
could be but one remedy to this heresy and the flood of 
viciousness which it let loose. The divine humanity of the 
Incarnate God must demonstrate to them the truth about 
human nature, body and soul, and its worth in the eyes of 
God. So like a new David with his sling, Dominic went 
forth with his rosary of the Incarnation to slay his Goliath. 

Seven centuries are past and a new form of the ancient 
error has taken hold on our time. A new wisdom belonging 
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to this world has again falsified men’s appreciation of their 
own nature; body and soul are torn apart, but this time it 
is the body that is exalted and the soul despised. Men 
seeking for freedom are binding themselves with the 
shackles of materialism, and the fabric of civilization is 
crumbling to its ruin. The star of Dominic is needed more 
urgently even than before if this blind flight from God is 
not to end in chaos. The truth which he taught more even 
by his life than by his word must flame again in those who 
are called to this Apostolate. And what Catholic is not 
called? The Holy Father has issued the summons to 
Catholic Action, and the essential foundation of all Catho. 
lic Action is a Christlike life. Actio sequitur esse. St. 
Dominic’s mission was crowned with success because he 
was, before all, of a sanctity that won for him the title of 
Alter Christus. For that reason this Seventh Centenary of 
the Church’s official declaration of his holiness comes home 
with particular force, not only to the Brethren of his Or- 
der, but to the Church at large. 


O Lumen Ecclesiae 
Doctor Veritatis 
Praedicator Gratiae 
Nos junge beatis. 





PERSONAL YET UNIVERSAL ETHICS 


APART from size, tortoises all look very much the same; 
mostly shell, and an unvarying, somewhat expressionless 
countenance—when it emerges. However, a recent corre- 
spondence in The Times has drawn attention to the range 
of individuality possessed by these creatures. Mr. and Mrs. 
Shelley are now famous characters, and the tortoise who 
nibbles the tennis shoes of visitors; then there is one who 
thrives on a diet of ground bones, another who has his shell 
brightened with furniture polish. Some are surly, but many 
recognize with pleasure their masters and mistresses. Once 
you know them, almost all betray different characteristics. 
Antony and Cleopatra in the garden at Blackfriars have 
quite distinct ways of their own, but watching them this 
morning it struck me that they have very much in com- 
mon, after all; that were they just entirely different sub- 
stances we should never distinguish them from the pansies 
they have savaged; that, in short, the idea of a tortoise 
covers them almost as completely as their shell does. 
Unconsciously and lazily, I was thinking my way across 
the ground of the disputes on the nature of universals 
which occupied the early middle ages; but I was led to re- 
flect that the problem is still very much to the point. If 
Gerbert and Roscelin thought of it in terms of logical forms, 
and I was considering it in regard to the realness of tor- 
toiseness, a present and urgent interest applies to the mat- 
ter of human conduct. Are there real kinds of human 
action? Can fixed standards be applied to what we do, so 
that some actions must be condemned in themselves, irre- 
spective of their motive or attendant circumstances? Are 
there universal moral principles, categoric in themselves, 
more than conventions, more than useful to the commu- 
nity, intrinsic necessities of personal life? Or must every 
case and situation be apprized on its own individual 
merits? Is the abstraction we call contraception, or mur- 
der, or theft, a real kind of thing, and wrong in itself? Or 
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must we approach every case biographically and sympathe. 
tically and consider it as unique? 

According to traditional Catholic moral science the 
morality of a given action is determined by three real prin. 
ciples: its immediate end, its motive, its circumstances, 
Circumstances we can here disregard; motive clearly modi- 
fies the rightness or wrongness of an action. But there isa 
common difficulty concerning the first determinant. It is 
not always easy to see that the immediate term or end of a 
human action unvaryingly governs its moral nature; that, 
for instance, it is essentially the same kind of action to kill 
a child out of cruelty and to give an overdose of morphia 
to a man dying in agony. Are there really fixed rules cov- 
ering human action at least as completely as a shell covers 
a tortoise? 

There is a profound English instinct to deny this. 
Fixed laws may be accepted cor the surface of life, for the 
patterning of social intercourse, for the proper working of 
civil government, for the traffic-control of one’s own private 
movements. But many people with a developed sense of a 
situation separate the codes they adopt from the secret 
heart of their thoughts, and are tempted to think: yes, 
marriage should be generally indissoluble, but there are 
exceptions: or, fornication is -wrong, but sometimes a 
deeper and more romantic reality may override the law. 

Fundamentally the question is whether we are to be gov- 
erned by the reason, which sees types, establishes connec- 
tions and alone makes ordered social life a possibility; or 
whether we are to be led by a set of cultivated and human 
instincts, which are committed to the moment, and find in 
every moment a novel situation. The reason must often feel 
remote from the moment; it more easily works in the judg. 
ments we pass on other people’s lives than in the judg- 
ments we pass on our own, certainly those in the present 
tense. Reasoning in the past tense is not so difficult. Ulti- 
mately the problem is not one of ethics, but of the theory 
of knowledge: whether rational principles are an arbitrary 
framework to give some sort of shape to a sequence of ex- 
periences, or whether they are the real ribbing of the world. 
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PERSONAL YET UNIVERSAL ETHICS 


So far as metaphysics is concerned, many will hold that 
the problem can be left to the lecture-room. But it is dif- 
ferent where human happiness is at stake, which is the 
proper consideration of moral philosophy. Here the exist- 
ence or otherwise of clear and unchanging principles is a 
question at once urgent and important. It is doubtful 
whether people are ‘worse’ now than they were at any 
other period, indeed it is arguable that the disappearance 
of a merely conventional morality has released a more deli- 
cate and discerning moral sense, But what we do suffer from 
is an agnosticism in moral matters; the notion that all 
actions should be firmly and decisively governed by firm 
intellectual principles is, in the opinion of many, continu- 
ally growing weaker and weaker. 

In this connection, the recent appearance of a notable 
collection of lectures is reassuring. Seven well-known lec- 
turers in the University of Oxford have co-operated to dis- 
cuss leading problems of conduct in the modern world un- 
der the general title of Personal Ethics. There was no pre- 
vious consultation between the lecturers as to the method 
of treatment to be adopted, nor yet as to the results to 
be arrived at. Each has followed his own bent, and no one 
of them is responsible either for the arguments or for the 
conclusions of any of the others. But, as the editor points 
out, it will not escape the reader’s attention that the 
method of approach is very much the same in each lecture, 
and that identical principles tend to reappear in slightly 
varied form throughout the book. Most impressive of all 
is the general agreement that the problems of practical 
ethics demand a treatment at once more respectful and less 
cavalier than is meted out by those who say: ‘It is only 
the motive that matters’; or: ‘It is impossible to genera- 





‘Edited with an Introduction by K. E. Kirk. Education, by 
B. H. Streeter. Marriage, by K. E. Kirk. Patriotism, by J. P. 
R. Maud. Social Inequalities, by C. R. Morris. Earning and 
Spending, by R. L. Hall. Gambling, by R. C. Mortimer. Ethics 
and Religion, by J. S. Bezzant. (Oxford: at the Clarendon 
Press, Humphrey Milford ; 5/6.) 
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lize, everything depends on the circumstances of the par. 
ticular case.’ The world of serious thought, as Professor 
Kirk remarks, is once more asking for an objective treat. 
ment of the problem of duty, and the lectures he edits, in 
their consideration of ‘duties’ and ‘obligations’ apart 
from the personal motives and circumstances that may sur. 
round them, show a return to the Thomist conception that 
human acts have a moral nature in themselves. 

This sense of unchangeable essences in human action is 
tempered by an appreciation that an exact understanding 
of the circumstances is also necessary before duties can be 
determined. The reader accustomed to the more assured 
tone of Catholic moralists may mistake the absence of dog. 
matism and the tentative manner of the lecturers for a 
lack of intellectual conviction. But they approach their 
subjects professedly in a spirit of inquiry, and as far as pos- 
sible without dogmatic presuppositions. And because of 
this, a Thomist, without agreeing with every detail, must 
be pleased to recognize that they adopt two main prin- 
ciples of his moral dialectic: the simultaneous admission 
that human actions are both personal and universal, and 
that while all are unique and different, they yet share in 
certain specific natures and so are governed by fixed and 
objective standards. We are back in the garden. Antony and 
Cleopatra are different, but both of them are really 
tortoises. 

Both principles are necessary. The sense of the indivi- 
dual without the sense of law reduces moral science to a 
collection of improvised, if shrewd, moral judgments, op- 
portune rather than true. The sense of law unqualified by 
the prudential appreciation of a real situation can produce 
the denunciatory moralist, who echoes and applies to the 
whole of life the injunction given to the governess: ‘Go 
and see what the children are doing, and tell them they 
mustn't.’ 


THomas GIsy, O.P. 
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‘CLEAN FILMS’ 
An Exhibitor's View 


THE film industry to-day is a huge commercial organiza- 
tion involving something like {500,000,000 of capital, of 
which about four-fifths is invested in the United States, 
and this industry stretches its great bulk into every corner 
of the globe. It caters for all classes of people; it provides 
comfort, cheapness and continuity of performance, as well 
as recreation, distraction and relaxation after the daily 
monotony of business and working hours. It transplants 
the visitors into a new world of surroundings (very often, 
however, to the detriment of home life), and exerts an in- 
fluence far beyond the auditorium. It saves time and money 
in buying and reading books, and, in some cases, supplies 
the mind with an increase of knowledge of other nations, 
races, countries, their customs and manners, and this with- 
out appealing to any intellectual exertion on the part of 
the visitor. 

If we pause for a moment to consider the work conditions 
in Hollywood, the most important hive of the industry, we 
gather from press reports and other eye-witness accounts 
that the atmosphere brought about by scandal and divorce 
is not at all conducive to persons fit for the responsibility of 
producing world entertainment. Such an attitude towards 
life is bound to show itself in the work. The standards of 
morality, whether of the performers, producer, director or 
scenarist, express themselves most clearly in the films they 
make. If these people disregard the real issue between 
self-control and immoral self-gratification it seems to follow 
that they view life in one aspect only, and therefore are 
incapable of giving the world true art through this power- 
ful medium. 

His Eminence Cardinal Bourne, in his pastoral letter 
for Lent this year, gives emphasis to this particular con- 
duct when he says: ‘ No silly prating about the necessity 
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of elucidating problems, or that to the pure all things are 
pure, or that the claims of art must be satisfied, which we 
frequently hear, can change the moral law or alter the fun. 
damental facts of human nature.’ With Hollywood hold- 
ing a practical monopoly of film entertainment with this 
particular moral code permeating its work, what should 
be said of the influence on character and will and the 
moulding of public feeling and opinion? 

The Archbishop of Canterbury, speaking as the princi- 
pal guest at the Annual Dinner of the London and County 
Cinematograph Exhibitors’ Association in March this year, 
said there were two things that he knew, first he knew that 
they were discovering and developing a great art. They 
were bringing new resources of science to the entertain- 
ment and instruction of the people—an art which was giv- 
ing wonderful and wholly new expression to life, nature 
and beauty. The second thing he knew was that the exhibi- 
tor wielded a more powerful influence than almost any 
other in the life and character of the British people. The 
crowds that were attracted to the theatres were sufficient 
proof. The power was wholly in their hands. There was no 
power to restrain—not even all the resources of the Home 
Secretary. Could they wonder, he asked, that this immense 
power should be used with a corresponding and increasing 
sense of responsibility? He was not going to indulge in 
‘high falutin.’ He knew quite well the main motive was 
to make a profit quite legitimately by finding out what the 
public wanted, and trying to supply it. But the public 
always wanted something a few degrees higher than the 
servants of the public supposed, That was true of the plat- 
form, the pulpit and the press. It was true also of music 
and the drama. He pleaded that their efforts should be 
directed more and more to discover just whether they could 
reach the public at a higher level and keep it there. The 
British public were really tired of wallowing in the Holly- 
wood of five or ten years ago. He believed they were dis- 
covering there was far more interest in a film that reflected 
their own British ways than following the ways of the hectic 
and exotic life they had hitherto been encouraged to im- 
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port. Nothing was more popular than a good story told with 
simplicity and straightforwardness, full of vitality and de- 
cisive action. Human nature always preferred to leave an 
entertainment with a good rather than with a bad taste. 
When he saw the children crowding into the theatres, and 
the long queues of lads and girls with the future of the 
country in their hands, he pleaded that exhibitors should 
feel it to be an honour to supply an entertainment which 
would leave no bad taste behind it. They were servants of 
the public; let them respect above all the honour of that 
master. 

Reports tell us that overtures have been made to the film 
magnates again and again by public authorities, Catholic 
and Non-Catholic bodies, both here and in America, and 
although some small measure of success has been reached, 
no marked improvement has shown itself. So with the con- 
tinued releases of objectionable films stern measures have 
been ordered by the Catholic Bishops of America; and by 
our own Archbishop Mostyn, and the Westminster Catho- 
lic Federation, a crusade against improper films has been 
started. 

Now what we in the film industry do not want to see is a 
boycott by any section of the community on the attend- 
ances at the cinema. At the moment we are already suffi- 
ciently embarrassed by over-building, a most important 
problem which faces exhibitors and producers both 
here and in America. But the Church now feels she can- 
not rely upon the Censor, and may possibly have to take 
into her own hands the difficulty of telling what pictures 
are good and what pictures are bad. It is not her purpose 
to dissuade her children from attending the cinema, but 
to rid them of the gross, the harmful and the unspeakable. 
There is money in salaciousness, and the producer knows it 
in spite of the fact that some of the best box office feature 
films of the past year have been films of which the Church 
could approve. There is danger in expecting too sanguine 
a view of these big features, for part of their box office ap- 


peal depends on the tremendous advertising campaigns be- 
hind them. 
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Certain devices which producers understand well are 
used to capitalize our ordinary programme pictures; popu- 
lar names and notorious characters that appeal to the pas. 
sions. How often have we seen exploited some sensational 
incident, whether by newspaper, hoardings, or lobby display 
to enable Mr. Exhibitor to fill his theatre. The present-day 
system of angle advertising does not seem in method one 
bit removed from the early Penny Peep Show days. What 
I would urge, then, is the need at the present time to en- 
list editors and publishers on the side of Catholic action. 
The press must be made an ally and throw its tremendous 
force on the side of moral right. There is a crying need 
for more reliable film criticism in some of our papers and 
magazines, I know there is a certain amount of intelligent 
and disinterested criticism, but quite a lot of film critics’ 
space in the popular press is taken up with ‘ screen gossip’ 
about the personalities of the film stars, and praise is 
lavished on particular films where the pull of advertise- 
ment is all too strong. My own experience has proved this. 
Being a small theatre, I cannot afford to advertise to any 
large extent. As a result of this, despite the attraction of 
premier pictures, which is definitely ‘ news’ to the public, 
I have been ignored by the critics of some popular dailies. 
As a very reliable film critic of a Sunday paper pointed out 
in a lecture on films given at the Y.W.C.A. not long ago, 
‘There is precious little good criticism on the market for 
several reasons. In the first place, modern film criticism is 
largely in the hands of the Advertisement Manager. It puts 
an editor in a difficult position, to say the least of it, when 
one of the biggest cinemas in London cancels its advance 
advertising because it anticipates a bad review—but that 
is what really did happen recently.’ 

There is every need, then, at the present time, to enlist 
editors and publishers to Catholic action, for I feel they 
can be persuaded of the necessity to drop the immoral 
films and instruct their reviewers to appraise each film in 
its moral light as well as from its technique and enter- 
tainment value. Once audiences are convinced that they 
represent honest, intelligent opinion, they will become a 
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powerful influence, But as long as you are content to leave 
things as they are, systematically putting up with the sup- 
ply of films that are chosen for you and the boosting of 
unreliable films, so long will the situation remain un- 
changed. As long as you go on paying your money into the 
box office you are telling the exhibitor that you are satis- 
fied with the films he chooses. It is very difficult for an 
exhibitor to know, out of the welter of material before him, 
exactly which films will satisfy his patrons. He can only 
make a fair guess at it, and wait for his patrons to give him 
the lead. 

The trouble is that individual patrons are frightened 
to give a lead; they grumble among themselves, but make 
no attempt to furnish the all-important constructive criti- 
cism to the one person that matters, and who is ready to 
welcome it—the exhibitor. 

The contribution of countries other than America to 
the films is relatively small. Fortunately our Censor can 
see through the doubtful wrappings of some of these pro- 
ductions; they are cleverly concealed intentions to under- 
mine the Christian Religion, faith, morality, society and 
family life, divine and human authority. But the formu- 
las governing the judgment of the Censors cannot always 
delete the cunning of certain propaganda films of appar- 
ently harmless, innocent character. 

The two main objectives of the Hayes Organization of 
America—equivalent to our own British Board of Film 
Censors—have been to meet unfair criticism from outside 
and to secure by agreement higher standards of conduct 
inside the industry. Before this organization came into 
being, American producers selected their subjects by cap- 
rice, and if by chance they were prompted to aim at any- 
thing at all it was the lowest common denominator of 
cinema audiences. Now happily, however, all subjects are 
submitted to the Organization before being put into pro- 
duction, and advice sought as to its suitability as a film 
subject. The powers of this Organization will be learned 
by the fact that three hundred submitted subjects last year 
were rejected as unsuitable, and it is gratifying to learn 
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that even greater care is now being taken over the selec. 
tion of subjects. This is the reason why so many producers 
are turning to the popular classics. The following is a list 
of subjects scheduled for production during the coming 
year: David Copperfield; Edwin Drood; Great Expecta- 
tions; Kim; Shape of Things to Come; Captains Coura- 
geous; Scarlet Pimpernel; Treasure Island; Mrs. Wiggs of 
the Cabbage Patch; Girl of the Limberlost; Swiss Family 
Robinson; Count of Monte Cristo; Tale of Two Cities; 
Pickwick Papers. 

With such a list I think we can confidently look forward 
to a return of the intelligent film-goer to the cinemas, be. 
cause the tendency discernible in these subjects is good. 

Miss Lejeune, Film Critic of the Observer, gives 
the following advice. ‘The whole cinema is one long 
system of supply and demand, and the key to that system 
is YOU. It is your money in the end that is paying for the 
industry, and the industry will supply exactly the sort of 
entertainment that you ask for, if you ask plainly enough. 
The exhibitor is just like any other sort of salesman—he 
stocks his shop with the goods that seem most likely to 
appeal to the majority of his customers, and then waits 
for further orders. So don’t blame him if he does not show 
exactly the films that you want to see. Don’t just drift 
along putting up with films that you know to be bad, make 
a point of finding out the quality of various brands of film, 
just as you find out brands of stockings, or groceries, or 
typewriters. Learn to know which films are the most re- 
liable. Then place your order with the exhibitor. Tell 
him exactly what films you want to see. Keep away from 
the films you do not want to see. Remember that the box 
office controls the studio all the time, and you—not the 
critics—not the exhibitors, but YOU—control the box 
office.’ 

ARTHUR LESLIE. 





HERMAN BAHR 


HERMAN Bahr’s death in Munich on the 14th of January 
awakened many literary memories. A patriarch in the 
world of letters, Bahr’s name had been identified with 
many of the thought-phases that had passed over Europe in 
the last fifty years. Though an unbeliever for the greater 
part of his life, Herman Bahr astonished his friends and 
associates by returning in later life to the faith of his 
fathers, as he had astonished them by accepting whole- 
heartedly the old Austrian régime after being a political 
innovator, even a socialist. His mind was a prism which 
had reflected the colours of many men’s minds, a sort of 
kaleidoscope which recorded the passing pictures of his 
time, but with a certain and very marked stamp of his own. 
This is his special claim to interest. 

Full of sympathy with the world in which he lived, a sym- 
pathy which never left him—for he remained a young 
writer in spite of his years—Bahr was always the man with 
his finger on the pulse of the times, who felt instinctively 
every change before it had declared itself; he was the lite- 
rary barometer foretelling every variation in art and litera- 
ture before such variations were observed by others. He 
called himself and was called by others the ‘ man of to- 
morrow,’ and when he appeared as the man of yesterday it 
was because he saw in some distant yesterday an inevitable 
to-morrow. 

An essayist, a novelist, a playwright, a wit, condensing 
into words the thought-fluids of his time, Bahr’s mind 
changed with every passing year, until it moulded itself 
finally within the philosophy of the Catholic Church. His 
mentality and literary fertility make his life and work hard 
to analyse, the one because of its extraordinary mobility, 
the other because of its bulk and inequality of merit. His 
amazing conversion, and subsequent fidelity to the beliefs 
chosen, make the task rather more difficult than otherwise. 
His previous life, point of view, taste in art and writing 
being much at variance with Catholic thought, it is diffi- 
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cult to trace the tendencies, though always present, which 
led to the final change . . . Even his autobiography Selbst. 
bildnis does not make clear this seeming paradox, nor give 
the key to his soul’s wanderings,—we say soul rather than 
mind, because he himself says that his will was at fault. ‘A 
child of my time I lent my ear to every error, but however 
quickly I ran after error, truth followed me more quickly. 
In vain I strove to frighten away my guardian angel; he 
remained with me. For long years we wrestled daily, 
measuring our forces one against the other. The further 
I went away, the nearer he drew.’ This went on until the 
last battle in Salzburg, when God’s angel finally brought 
him to bay, leaving Bahr defeated, but in a certain sense 
conqueror. ‘Grace was not only given me, it was forced 
upon me.’ He seemed to have no choice but to return to 
that Church of which he had always had a superstitious 
horror. 

For forty years before this crisis Bahr had followed every 
new and false light that appeared on the horizon, had been 
the prophet of every new doctrine in so far as it affected 
art, always to the front in every new literary movement. 
Realist, naturalist, symbolist, impressionist, Bahr was each 
of these in turn, and. the exponent of every new mode that 
appeared in the world of letters. He was only twenty when 
he first went to Berlin, where he fell in at once with Arnold 
Holz and the naturalist school, the influence of which is 
very marked in Bahr’s earlier plays. A little later, he was in 
Paris, the ardent admirer of Bourget and Barrés. It was 
Paris that developed his literary talent and that inspired 
him with the desire for creative work. Paris revealed to 
him the mystery of form. Zola’s word ‘ Une phrase bien 
faite est une bonne action’ came as an awakening to Bahr, it 
opened up to him a new world of values. Strange to say it 
also laid the foundation for his future conversion, recalling 
forgotten values, even the memory of the distinction be- 
tween good and evil. As he says himself, he, with the 
young Germany of the naturalistic school, had got beyond 
the idea of good and evil. ‘In our materialistic outlook 
there was no room for such a distinction . . . With the 
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separation of fair and foul lay also the separation of good 
and evil ... We had mistaken the naturalism of the French, 
taking it literally, and not merely as a revolt against roman- 
ticism.’ 

‘My conscience awoke, if only in the artistic sense. I re- 
membered the line of Epimetheus: ‘Ich irre nicht, die 
Schénheit fiihrt auf rechtem Weg,’ I gave myself with pas- 
sionate ardour to the service of the earthly word, but I 
failed to hear the Eternal Word of which art is but the 
apparent representative.’ Nevertheless, the distinction be- 
tween beauty and ugliness, between form and formlessness 
awakened in him the desire for the establishment of moral 
order in the world. 

In 1889 he was again in Berlin, active in the movement 
of the Freie Biihne in which Sudermann and Gerard 
Hauptman were the leading lights. After this second visit 
to Berlin came a long stay in Petersburg, after which he 
settled down finally in Vienna. 

A poet, Herman Bahr made it rather his business to 
criticize other poets than to write poetry himself. Filled 
with an insatiable thirst for knowledge, he drank at every 
possible source, but rather with a view to criticize the 
knowledge thus acquired, than to lend to it the weight of 
learning. A born critic and essayist, he wrote much for the 
passing moment, and even in his novels and plays it is the 
essayist who is always to the fore, the delightful causeur, 
showing up every passing event or social phase in his own 
inimitable manner. It was his special talent to discover 
talent. He discovered Eleanora Duse, he discovered Hof- 
manstal, of whom he said that if he had died at twenty he 
would have been the greatest poet of twenty that the world 
had known. But Hofmanstal did not die at twenty, a fact 
that Bahr seems to have regretted, although he was Hof- 
manstal’s friend. Later it was Bahr’s privilege to discover 
Austria for his own countrymen. A seeker of art up and 
down life’s highways and byways, a worshipper of form 
for form’s sake, a first class critic writing in the best re- 
views and papers, it was small wonder when art under the 
sunshine of his praise came into its own. 
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Born in Linz (in 1863), educated in Gratz and Vienna, 
Bahr remained in spite of his many wanderings an Aus. 
trian, and his essays deal chiefly with Austrian writers and 
with the Viennese stage. Among those published in book 
form may be mentioned Austriaca, Renaissance, and In. 
ventur. He also published two or three books dealing 
with theatrical art in Vienna. Interested from his earliest 
years in the stage, Bahr not only wrote plays him- 
self, but was the guide and inspirer of other playwrights. 
It was probably through his influence that the Viennese 
stage attained to that eminence that it enjoyed in the nine. 
ties and afterwards, Bahr’s own plays are unequal in merit, 
both as to subject matter and technique. The earlier ones 
are full of political and social satire, and bear the stamp 
of the Freie Biihne and the Berlin naturalistic school. His 
later plays are of a different genre, and some of them had 
enormous success. Das Konzert, for instance, was played in 
every European country, and was viewed with enthusiasm 
in America. Among his plays may be mentioned Sanna, 
Der Meister, Die Kinder, Josephine, Das Phantom, Das 
Prinzip. All his plays and novels are marked to a certain 
extent by whatever mode happened to be uppermost at the 
time of their writing. In his novels, among others Die Rahl, 
Die Rotte Kora, and O Mensch, he is always the clever 
psychologist and subtle delineator of social life. In his later 
ones, Himmelfahrt, Der inwendige Garten, and others he 
makes quite clear his return to the Catholic Church and 
Catholic outlook on life. 

The influence of other nationalities never altered Her- 
man Bahr’s typically Austrian mentality. His wit, his per- 
siflage, his mobility of temperament, his charming humour, 
distinguish him at once from his heavier German brethren. 
Berlin, Paris, Petersburg, Spain, Morocco may all have 
given a certain impress to his writing, but left intact his 
own personality. Everywhere he was interested in studying 
not only the intellectual life, but also social conditions and 
religious and political problems. ‘ For the last forty years 
I have taken part in the intellectual life of the West. 
Wherever truth was sought, I took part in the search, | 
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HERMAN BAHR 


not only took part, I was beforehand. I have shared all the 
intellectual moods and fashions of these forty years, or 
rather I was their prophet.’ 

Whoever in future years may wish to study the life of 
letters in Europe from 1880 to our day will find it mir- 
rored in Herman Bahr’s writings, Everywhere and all 
through his life he was au courant not only with intellec- 
tual, but also with social and political life. He prophesied 
the downfall of Austria long before it came about, and 
lived to see with sorrow the fulfilment of this prophecy. 
In 1918 he wrote: ‘All the inevitable that has come upon 
us might have been obviated, and has become necessary 
only because in these later years the imperatively neces- 
sary was never recognized until it was a week too late.’ 
Bahr himself was never too late. He was not a politician, 
but his sound common sense helped him to a clear political 
outlook. He saw the dangers of mere opportunism, and as 
an artist he saw the dangers of mere money getting. ‘ Now- 
adays whoever bakes bread, or metes out justice, or heals 
the sick; artist, or king, or whoever he may be, and what- 
ever he does, is done for money. Bread is baked with im- 
patient hands, not with a view to bread, but to money, 
and the bread tastes of money, it has become money. The 
financier is, after all, the man with the cleanest hands, 
because he deals only in money . . . But the artist is the 
one who can bring happiness to others. He can make others 
happy because he can help them towards beauty and good- 
ness.’ 

A. N. RayBoup. 
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BELLOC ON SOCIAL CREDIT 


MANY recognize in Mr. Hilaire Belloc not onlv grea 
achievement of literary genius, with sincerity and courage, 
but also a realistic judgment of practical affairs which has 
over and over again been proved right by the logic of events, 
His considered verdict on the claims of Social Credit is 
therefore an event of some importance. It is given in an 
article published over Mr. Belloc’s name in G.K.’s Weekly 
for June 14th. 

Few men of Mr. Belloc’s generation seem to be still cap. 
able of the mental application, the few hours of serious 
reading and critical thought, necessary to form an opinion 
of their own about monetary reform. Some distinguished 
contemporaries of his are still unable to take in (for in- 
stance) the ordinary quite undeniable facts of credit-crea- 
tion; or again, they cannot hold steadily in their mind (even 
when they have perceived and admitted it) the fact that 
abundance of production has now abolished all excuse for 
poverty. 

None of these failings can be imputed to Mr. Belloc. He 
realizes fully that we have entered upon a new epoch in 
the world’s history; the long ages of scarcity, of man’s 
desperate struggle to gain a living, are over; for good or 
for evil, the age of plenty has come. 

Science and invention, he says, have ‘made a vast in- 
crease of production possible. We have come to an era of 
potential abundance . . . This is even true, in a large 
measure, of organic raw materials . . . We could produce 
without difficulty far more than enough to keep every man, 
woman and child properly clothed, warmed, lodged and 
fed.’ 

Mr. Belloc, in spite of a slight obscurity here and there 
in the details of his explanation, is equally decided 
about the essential nature of bank-credit, which is the 
main form of money in use to-day. He gives an il 
lustration of how the banking system finances pro- 
duction, allowing an overdraft of £10,000 to a_hat- 
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manufacturer to help him fulfil an order, and another 
overdraft of £10,000 to the retailer who gives the order, 
‘The bank says to each of us: “Yes, at 6 per cent.” Thus 
the wheels of industry are set going, and this great mass 
of hats is produced which otherwise would not have been 
produced . . . No real money has been lent, but the bank 
will obtain as tribute from us £1,200 a year until we have 
both repaid the “ loans.” ’ 

In this way, production of goods can be increased to any 
extent, but unfortunately, as we all know, consumers who 
need the goods have not enough money to pay for them. 
So we come to the proposed remedies. How can it be ar- 
ranged that every member of the community shall receive 
his share of the new abundance? 

There are three ways, says Mr. Belloc. Communism is 
one way, when the means of production are owned and 
controlled by the officers of the community; all the citizens 
get their share, but they lose their freedom. 

Distributism is another way; the ownership of the fac- 
tory is divided up amongst ‘the members of the community’ 
as shareholders (a little vagueness here)—they get their 
share of produce, and keep their freedom too. 

But there is also a third way—the way indicated by the 
New Economics; and Mr. Belloc’s testimony to it (one feels) 
is all the more impressive because given, however gener- 
ously, with a kind of natural reluctance. The particular 
version he chose for consideration was that known as Doug- 
las Social Credit. It is perhaps the version least susceptible 
of simple explanation, and the one most heavily weighted 
with argument about details, for though Major Douglas 
himself has a flexible mind, and readily adapts his teach- 
ing to a changing problem, some of his followers are, so 
to speak, ‘more Catholic than the Pope.’ However, Mr. 
Belloc, with sure instinct, leaves all non-essentials aside, 
and goes straight to the practical point—consumer-credit. 

‘The Douglas Scheme of Credit is essentially a proposal 
to extend credit for consumption as well as production.’ 

In other words, the National Dividend. Direct financing 
of the consumer. We do already finance the consumer in- 
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directly in all sorts of ways: old-age pensions are the best 
example, but there are lots of other instances such as free 
schooling, or public-assistance relief. Imagine these jn. 
creased and extended and merged until every member of 
the community has a secure income sufficient for his prim. 
ary needs; imagine further that all this is financed, not by 
levying rates and taxes on the wealthier citizens, or by bor. 
rowing credit from bankers, but by credits issued by the 
Government instead of the banks, and issued to the ‘ de. 
mand ’ end of the production-process instead of the ‘ sup. 
ply’ end. That is a rough description of the National 
Dividend. 

Mr. Belloc’s opinion is that from the purely economic 
standpoint this would work as well as Communism and 
better than Distributism. He does not mention the stock 
objection that men would refuse to work if their living 
was assured (being a realist, he knows how little truth there 
is in that), but he evidently has a misgiving about the de. 
gree of freedom possible under Social Credit, Here is his 
final summing-up: 

‘Communism, supposing the state officials to be always 
honest, solves the problem of consumption perfectly, but by 
destroying human dignity and human freedom ; all men are fed 
but fed as slaves. 

‘ Distributism solves the problem imperfectly and with con- 
siderable friction : all men are fed though not all equally, and 
all at the expense of some anxiety and travail. But all men are 
free. 

‘ Schemes of consumption-credit solve the problem much more 
nearly in the fashion of Distributism than in the fashion of 
Communism : but these also demand a large degree of control 
even in the manufacture of produce, 

‘ By the degree of control required we may measure how far 
such schemes fall short of Distributism in satisfying the spiritual 
needs of man.’ 


I cannot help thinking that the last sentence is rather 
hastily written. Control of the economic process (or ‘ plan- 
ning,’ as they call it nowadays) is necessary and inescapable. 
It is precisely the ‘unlimited free competition’ (as the 
Pope calls it) of the nineteenth century that has brought 
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BELLOC ON SOCIAL CREDIT 


us to such disasters. ‘It is therefore very necessary,’ says 
Pius XI, ‘ that economic affairs be once more subjected to 
and governed by a true and effective guiding principle. 
This principle he finds in ‘ social justice and social charity,’ 
which (he says) it is the duty of the State to protect and 
defend effectively. 

As for Distributism, I hope we are all Distributists, but 
the fostering and protecting of small-ownerships is a policy 
which would surely necessitate continual control and State 
legislation at every turn, since it flies in the face of at least 
four of the Seven Deadly Sins. 

The freedom we should look for is not so much the free- 
dom ‘to do what we like with our own’ regardless of the 
common good—there has been too much freedom of that 
kind—but rather the personal and domestic freedom which 
is the ideal of every Englishman, and which depends on 
having some little income or savings or other economic foot- 
hold as a right, so that you can snap your fingers at the fore- 
man or the landlord if necessary. 

The old-age pension is always the example to come back 
to. Does the old-age pensioner lose anything in self-respect 
and independence and the other virtues dear to the Dis- 
tributist? He does not. On the contrary, the old-age pen- 
sioner has a real taste of economic freedom, usually for the 
first time in his life. Think that over, and you will begin 
to see the point about the National Dividend. 


F. H. DRINKWATER. 





*Quadragesimo Anno, p. 41. 
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A HUNDRED YEARS OF PSYCHOLOGY 


(continued) 


The story of the recognition and treatment of those pecu- 
liarities of the personality known as neuroses, or psycho. 
neuroses, is one in which a good deal of charlatanism has 
accompanied much genuine investigation. Differing from 
actual insanity, these states of mind are so varied in their 
expression and causes, that it was a long time before any 
very clear conception of their nature and origin was 
reached. That they are now generally recognized as having 
to a great extent a psychological rather than a physical 
basis is due to the labours of the Viennese psychiatrist 
Sigmund Freud, who by his special technique of psycho. 
analysis gave a different complexion to this branch of psy. 
chological medicine. 

The interest in this study begins with the rise of mes- 
merism and hypnotism. Somewhere about the year 1760, 
Mesmer, a young Austrian student of medicine, happened 
to see some cures obtained by the use of magnetised plates, 
and being attracted by this new mode of treatment, dis- 
covered that the human hand could be just as effective a 
means of magnetising as a metal plate. The human body 
was then thought to possess a magnetic influence, which 
came to be known as animal magnetism. Mesmer eventv- 
ally settled in Paris, where he became famous, whilst ‘ mes- 
merism,’ as it was called, spread rapidly throughout 
Europe. This aroused at the same time much opposition, 
commissions being appointed to investigate the alleged 
cures, the upshot of which was the denial of magnetism 
of any kind as a cause of the cures, which, though admitted 
to be real, were thought to proceed, like the illness itself, 
from imagination. In other words, the illness was con- 
sidered, as it is now, to be psychological rather than phy- 
sical. 

The next step lay in the discovery that patients could 
be cured by putting them to sleep, hence arose the thera- 
peutical use of hypnosis and the belief that hypnotic states 
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or trances were or could be induced by suggestion, that is 
to say by the uncritical acceptance by the patient of ideas 
suggested by the hypnotist. 

One of the leading practitioners of hypnosis was Dr. 
Charcot, who, however, could not accept the suggestion 
theory of hypnosis maintained by Liebault and Bernheim 
of Nancy, whose conception was a psychological one believ- 
ing hypnotism to be a physiological nervous disorder of the 
same nature as hysteria. Charcot, nevertheless, made very 
considerable use of hypnotism in his practice, and the Paris 
school as distinguished from the school of Nancy under 
Bernheim became a centre attracting such men as Pierre 
Janet and Sigmund Freud, whose influence on psychiatry 
has been so great. The most significant advance was made 
when it was discovered that it was possible, by means of 
hypnosis, to recover the remembrance of events deeply 
buried in oblivion, and that these played an important 
part in the illness. Freud, then a pupil of Charcot, dissatis- 
fied with much that he saw of the latter’s work, but im- 
pressed with the idea of the psychological origin of hyste- 
ria, subsequently evolved the technique of ‘ free associa- 
tion’ by means of which he claimed to be able to reach 
these same buried memories without recourse to hypno- 
tism, thus laying the foundation of ‘ psycho-analysis.’ 

Mesmerism, hypnotism, psycho-analysis, mark the main 
stages in the history of psycho-therapy. 

At the present day, opinion is still divided on the relative 
merits of suggestion and analytic therapy. One of the im- 
portant results for general psychology lies in the fuller re- 
cognition and investigation of unconscious mental states 
and processes, the story of which is too long to relate here; 
it goes back to Leibniz and his ‘ petites perceptions,’ and 
even further. Another result already foreseen by William 
James was the gain to normal psychology to be obtained 
through the study of abnormal states, a gain which this 
eminent American psychologist asserted, was greater than 
anything to be got from purely experimental psychology. 

Returning to the point at which we left experimental 
psychology in 1860, to follow its further progress during 
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the second and third periods of our history, we find various 
influences at work, shaping the destiny of this science. On 
the one hand, there was the influence of the empirical psy- 
chology of the day, and on the other, that of the experimen. 
tal sciences of physics and physiology. Psychology itself as 
a subject was still a part of philosophic discipline; its pro- 
fessors were usually members of the faculty of philosophy, 
or of moral science. The idea of an independent science of 
experimental psychology took root slowly among the more 
philosophically minded experimentalists, hence it is not 
surprising that the first investigations came from physicists 
and physiologists, and were directed to the study of the 
senses and sensory perception. 

The German physiologist, Helmholtz, published his 
great work on Physiological Optics (1856-1866), and ex. 
tended his investigations into the field of acoustics. Theo- 
ries of colour vision were proposed in England by Young, 
in Germany by Helmholtz and Hering. 

Mention must be made here of W. Wundt, of whom to 
quote Gardner Murphy, ‘it is not an exaggeration to say 
that the conception of an experimental psychology was al- 
most entirely his own creation.’ At one time laboratory 
assistant to Helmholtz, Wundt eventually became Profes- 
sor of Philosophy at Leipzig, having already published his 
great treatise The Principles of Physiological Psychology 
(1873-74). At Leipzig, he soon established the first labora- 
tory of its kind devoted to experimental psychology. 
Wundt’s influence was immense, and he drew students 
from all parts of Europe and America. About the same 
time Galton in England was conducting psychophysical 
and psychological experiments. He was also the author of 
the so-called association experiment, in which the subject 
is asked to reply to a word presented him with the first 
word which comes into his mind. Wundt adopted this ex- 
periment and enlarged on it considerably. 

Unfortunately for English psychology, Galton’s interests 
were so wide that they prevented him from settling down 
to any one course; had he done so, this country might have 
become a centre for the new study, instead of which it had 
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to wait many years before laboratories were established at 
University College, London, and at Cambridge. In 1883 
Galton published his Inquiries into Human Faculty, in 
which many of his experiments and observations are re- 
corded. In it he developed a theory of the ‘Antichamber of 
Consciousness,’ not unlike that formulated by Freud. To 
Galton is also due the introduction of statistical methods 
of investigation, which to-day play a prominent part in the 
Spearman school of ‘ Factor’ psychology, a method which 
led to an important development, namely the study of in- 
dividual difference in human reaction, to which general 
experimental psychology pays little attention. 

In America, this ‘ new psychology,’ as it is often called, 
spread rapidly under the guidance of former pupils of 
Wundt, Stanley Hall, Cattell, William James, E. B. Tit- 
chener, who went from Oxford to Cornell University where 
he maintained with vigour the Wundtian tradition in op- 
position to the rising school of behaviourists and intellec- 
tualists. The psychology we have so far, though briefly, 
been considering was mainly physiological, concerned with 
the relations of mental to physical processes, but the time 
was coming when the higher mental processes, memory, 
thinking and willing were to come into the field of ex- 
perimental investigation, beginning with the classic re- 
searches of Ebbinghaus on Memory, 1885, and culminating 
with the studies of O. Kulpe, Ach, Michotte, of Louvain, 
and others on thought and will. 

About the same time another school of experimental 
psychology arose in Germany, to which the name Gestalt 
was given, or, in English, Configuration. It illustrates the 
fact already mentioned that empirical psychology still exer- 
cised an influence over experimental psychology. The em- 
piricists were dominated by the notion that all thinking 
was in the end merely the result of association of sensory 
images. Sensation or sensory perception started from the 
perception of sensory elements which became grouped into 
a whole, which was then the perception of the thing, what- 
ever it might be. The Gestalt school maintained on the 
contrary that one first perceives a thing as a whole, and 
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then, as it were, picks out the details. This school, how. 
ever, remains sensationalist, inasmuch as it appears to re. 
ject any other mental contents or processes that are not re. 
ducible to sensory imagery. The theory has recently been 
ably criticized by Professor T. V. Moore, O.S.B.* 

Intellectualists, as we may call those who followed 
Kulpe’s lead, assert that there are not only mental contents 
but also mental processes which transcend sensory imagery 
and which occur without such imagery. In like manner 
it was maintained and demonstrated experimentally by 
Ach, Micholte, and others, that will acts occurred in which 
sensory imagery was non-existent. Titchener, however, re- 
mained firm on the ground of associationism and sensa- 
tionism. It is a controversy too long to dwell upon at 
length here. 

These types of psychological research were linked to- 
gether by a common bond, being mainly, though not in- 
deed exclusively, concerned with the ‘contents’ of the 
mind. This further implied that the essential, almost 
unique ‘method’ of experimental psychology, consisted 
in the observation or ‘ introspection ’ of these inner mental 
events. Kulpe brought the experimental technique of in- 
trospection to a high degree of perfection and reliability. 
The psychology based on these principles is usually de- 
scribed by the word ‘structural’ or ‘ existential’ (Titch- 
ener) in order to emphasize the fact that mental contents, 
or structures are the chief object of investigation. Against 
this view, which to-day appears somewhat narrow and re- 
stricted, was opposed the conception of ‘ act,’ activity, or 
in general terms ‘ functionalism.’ 

This cleavage in the stream of psychology is expressed 
on the one hand by the definition of the science as the 
study of conscious states and processes, commonly found 
in the text-books of the previous century, representing the 
* Structuralist ’ view, and on the other hand as the science 
of human behaviour or conduct, which reflects the func- 





* Gestalt Psychology and Scholastic Philosophy. The New 
Scholasticism, Vol. vii 4, viii 1 (1933-1934). 
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tionalist attitude. In 1905, W. McDougall boldly defined 
psychology as the positive science of human conduct, and 
characterized the science by the word ‘ behaviourism.’ Ow- 
ing, however, to the extreme views of the more positivist 
behaviourists, such as Watson and his followers, McDougall 
reverted to a definition of psychology more in terms of the 
mind, without, however, receding from the functionalist 
standpoint. We may nevertheless still define psychology as 
the science of the mind by which it is distinctly set apart 
from physiology, and at the same time admit both struc- 
turalism and functionalism on equal terms. 

The structuralist psychology has meanwhile been purged 
to a great extent of its strictly sensationist character. The 
researches of Kulpe and his pupils, of the Gestalt psycholo- 
gists, and others, gradually brought about the downfall of 
associationism, already crumbling under attacks from 
other quarters. 

When we reach the beginning of the twentieth century 
we find the interests of psychologists coming to be directed 
to the study of ‘ performance’ rather than of ‘ conscious- 
ness.’ During this period psychology assumes an increasing- 
ly practical character, so that to-day in education, industry, 
child guidance, vocational guidance, criminology, psychia- 
try, mental deficiency, psychologists are at work on the spe- 
cial problems arising in each of these spheres. These in 
turn have been influenced to a great extent on the one 
hand by the teachings of Freud, Jung, Adler, on the other 
hand by the development of tests of intellectual and other 
abilities, and the study of individual differences in per- 
formance. 

It has already been mentioned that Francis Galton had 
conceived the idea of such tests in the eighties of last cen- 
tury, but the real impetus came from France early in this 
century, when Binet (1905) published his now well-known 
scholastic and mental tests. These consisted of sets of ques- 
tions and tasks graded to meet what might be the average 
ability of a child from the age of three to fifteen years, 





°R. S. Woodworth, Contemporary Schools of Psychology. 
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scores being awarded for each test satisfactorily accom. 
plished. In this way ‘a measure of intelligence’ was 
reached, which could be estimated in terms of years or 
‘mental age’ when compared with the actual age of the 
child. 

This mental age can be a plus or minus one; a child 
of ten years may have a mental age of twelve or thirteen, 
or fall below the average in various degrees. By divid- 
ing the mental age by the child’s real age, a figure is 
obtained known as the Intelligence Quotient, or 1Q. A 
child of eight, let us say, having a mental age (M.A.) of 
six has an I.Q. of .75, if it were ten years the I.Q. would 
be 1.25. Binet in collaboration with Simon, subsequently 
revised and perfected the tests, which are known as the 
Binet-Simon tests. They have been further revised and 
modified to meet different situations, by Terman in 
America, and Professor Cyril Burt in England. Various 
similar tests have been devised, the results of which are 
found to correspond closely with each other. These tests 
imply of course the use of language and some degree of 
scholastic achievement, and are of no use where a 
deaf and dumb child is concerned. Hence other devices 
known as ‘ performance tests’ have been designed, pro- 
viding at the same time a good test of native in- 
telligence. Healy’s well-known picture-completion test 
is an example, also the series arranged by Professor Drever 
of Edinburgh, with Dr. Mary Collins, usually known as 
the Drever-Collins performance tests. 

Rightly used, these tests afford an accurate as well as 
rapid method of ascertaining a child’s general intelligence 
and ability; they play an important part in the ascertain- 
ment of the grade of mental deficiency, or what is quite 
as important, that of mental efficiency. Various attempts 
have also been made to devise suitable tests of temperamen- 
tal and character qualities, but these present special difi- 
culties, and have not reached the precision of intelligence 
tests. 

In close relation to this work we now meet with the de- 
velopment in psychology due to Professor Spearman, late 
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of University College, London, and generally known as 
‘The Factor School,’ in which special attention is given 
to the nature of general intelligence in relation to special 
abilities. The use of statistics and correlational mathema- 
tics is the characteristic method of this school. Spearman’s 
work is to be found in his two volumes, The Nature of 
Intelligence and The Laws of Cognition (1923) and The 
Abilities of Man (1927), in which he develops more fully 
the ‘ Two Factor Theory ’ previously outlined in an article 
in the American Journal of Psychology, 1904. 

‘This doctrine,’ to quote Dr. Flugel, ‘ implies the exist- 
ence on the one hand of a general factor of ability (subse- 
quently called ‘“G”), varying in power from one individual 
to another, but operating to some extent in all perform- 
ances, and on the other hand of a large number of highly 
specific abilities (collectively called “‘S”), some one of which 
at least is also operative in each performance, though the 
relative importance of “G” and “‘S” may vary from one 
performance to another.’ 

The theory of factors has been applied by other investi- 
gators to problems of Character and Temperament, not- 
ably by E. Webb, Character and Intelligence, 1915, in 
which the author shows that in addition to Spearman's 
factor ‘G’ another factor exists, provisionally designated 
by the letter ‘W,’ which stands in close relation to ‘ per- 
sistence of motive,’ i.e., it depends upon the consistency of 
action resulting from deliberate volition, that is to say, 
from will. 

We are thus brought back by another route to the old 
doctrine of the powers of the intellect and will, so long 
obscured or ignored by the prevailing mechanistic and 
associationist psychology. Other ‘ factors’ of an indepen- 
dent kind, concerned in the general psychological struc- 
ture of the individual have since been discovered. This 
psychology, which is neither structuralist nor function- 
alist, is essentially a static and statistical psychology, it 
makes no attempt to show how the factors operate in 
human behaviour. It affords, however, a more rigorous 
quantitative approach to the study of certain human quali- 
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ties, both in themselves and in regard to the ‘ amounts’ 
with which individuals are therewith endowed, thus con. 
tributing valuable assistance to the study of individual dif. 
ferences of intelligence and character. 

Such, then, in a brief outline, is the course psychology 
has taken in the last hundred years. What its future wil] 
be we can but conjecture. That it has come to occupy 
an important position in our present day culture cannot be 
gainsaid, however much in some quarters at least it may 
be regretted or ignored. 


AIDAN ELRINGTON, O.P. 


THE CHRISTIAN VIRTUES 


IN his recent booklet on The Catholic Conscience, Fr. 
Joseph Keating, S.J., states that ‘ the chief obstacle to the 
conversion of the world to the Catholic Faith is not the op- 
position of its enemies, but the unworthiness of those who 
already possess it,’ and he goes on to ask, ‘ Why are Catho- 
lics not conspicuously better than those less bountifully 
endowed?’ May not the answer lie in part in a relative 
lack of emphasis on the practice of the simple Christian 
virtues, and a certain absence of precision in working out 
the practical application of these virtues to the circum- 
stances of everyday life? 

The problem is, of course, the attainment of a true 
balance; we need a perception of the relative importance 
of the different factors of the Christian life. A discussion 
of this sort is apt to seem ungracious in the midst of so 
much that is excellent, yet it may be argued that, just as 
the activities and outlook of the individual tend to become 
unbalanced and call for adjustment, so also does the Catho- 
lic body in this country need from time to time to review 
its position and restore its equilibrium. 
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THE CHRISTIAN VIRTUES 


External circumstances are constantly changing, and in 
this matter of the Christian virtues the attitude of the 
world differs greatly from what it was in the not distant 
past. As a sequel to the general lack of confidence in reli- 
gious doctrine, it has become customary to doubt those 
things which have been commonly associated with religion; 
and aided by the ingenuity of the playwright, the novelist, 
the scientist and the philosopher, each of the Christian vir- 
tues has been examined with suspicion, and speciously un- 
dermined. Whereas belief in them was formerly undis- 
puted and regarded as axiomatic by nearly everyone in this 
country, to-day that is by no means the case. Thus it is 
evident that lesser emphasis was needed when both Catho-. 
lic and non-Catholic had in this respect a similar ideal, 
than when the Catholic ideal can no longer be assumed to 
be that of the non-Catholic; for the minority is inevitably 
influenced by the majority amongst whom it lives. 

Although the names and meanings of the Christian vir- 
tues have been learnt at school, and although they are fre- 
quently mentioned in sermons, nevertheless there are many 
sincere and devout Catholics who fail noticeably to com- 
prehend their application to the incidents of daily expe- 
rience. Not that perfection in performance is to be ex- 
pected: we all fail to live up to our ideals, but it seems 
that the ideal itself is not present as a recognized guide to 
personal conduct. 

Every man and woman, every boy and girl, is concerned 
daily with the Christian virtues: nothing can be of more 
universal application, It is equally obvious that other im- 
portant matters, such as sterilization, contraception, 
divorce, the evils associated with commerce and industrial- 
im, and the secularization of education, have a more 
limited contact and a narrower appeal. Adolescent child- 
ten, for instance, can hardly be expected to have a lively 
interest in these latter subjects, or in many others which 
form the subject-matter of Catholic books and articles; and 
yet they are at an age when an intellectual interest in Chris- 
tianity would be of great value to them. Well-written dis- 
cussions of the practical application of the Christian virtues 
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could, on the other hand, be brought to their notice; and 
in view of the intimate touch with their own lives and ex. 
perience which would thereby be created, a genuine and 
fruitful interest might be anticipated. 

Furthermore, by emphasizing the Christian virtues we 
accentuate the positive aspect of religion. Persons of vigo- 
rous and active temperament are apt to envisage religion 
as a prohibitive and therefore a negative thing, with un- 
fortunate results both to themselves and to the progress of 
Christianity. A small fraction only of the lives of most lay. 
folk can be given up to devotional exercises: as to the rest 
of their lives, it is easier to say precisely what religion for- 
bids, than it is to assert for any individual what positive 
action should be taken; and on that account the prohibitive 
aspect is apt to be over-stressed. The person so fortunate 
as to be possessed of vigour and initiative naturally finds 
no appeal in negations; but Christianity is not in fact a 
negative thing. No one really wants the knight to spend 
his life in avoiding sins: his main undertaking is to get on 
with the crusade, to fight the good fight—an essential part 
of which is the practice of the Christian virtues. Indeed, 
it is only by stressing the positive that we may hope for 
abstention from evil. 

There is a sense in which the success of all Catholic en- 
terprises and movements is dependent on the widespread 
exercise of the Christian virtues to an extent which can 
only be achieved if their practical application is thoroughly 
understood, and takes a prominent place among the active 
ideals of the average layman. For unless the human agents 
possess in a high degree such virtues as patience, persever- 
ance, gentleness, humility, gratitude, affability, prudence 
and fortitude, the success of any undertaking is endan- 
gered; and therein lies part of the truth contained in the 
dictum that the first step in the reform of the world is the 
reform of oneself. 

The reform of the world, moreover, can only be obtained 
by persuading the non-Christian that Christianity is a de- 
sirable thing. Now the non-Christian normally admires 
and appreciates those who thoroughly exercise the Chris 
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tian virtues; because, in the first place, the virtues are ex- 
cellent in themselves and exhibit humanity in its noblest 
form; and also because natural honesty respects consistency 
in conduct. But if he sees no more of these virtues in the 
conduct of the Christian than in that of the non-Christian, 
he is not only deprived of the persuasive influence which 
would otherwise operate, but he is actively repelled by 
what he conceives to be inconsistency between profession 
and practice. We may warmly commend his hatred of hypo- 
crisy; such hatred is an eminently Christian thing. That, 
through lack of charity or insight, he is often unfair in the 
attribution of hypocrisy to ourselves, we cannot remedy; 
but we may remember that to his mind our churchgoing, 
devout practices and profession of faith do not excuse, but 
on the contrary accentuate, any failure in the exercise of 
the virtues. 

Constant contact with Protestantism has influenced the 
minds of Catholics in this country in two different direc- 
tions. In some matters the Protestant standpoint when de- 
fective has been too readily adopted or condoned; but in 
other matters a Protestant exaggeration of a good thing has 
tended to some excess of caution in the proclamation of its 
true value by the Catholic body. Since in our present age 
many Protestants have argued that what a man believes is 
of little moment so long as he leads a good life, it is pos- 
sible that the Catholic has allowed his mind to be some- 
what deflected from proper emphasis of the Christian vir- 
tues in his equally proper insistence on the importance 
of true belief. 

It is sometimes asserted that the average educated Catho- 
lic does not read serious Catholic literature. If there is 
truth in this assertion, there must be reasonable causes. I 
suggest that, on the one hand, the subjects chosen for books 
and articles are often of secondary importance, or of very 
limited appeal; while the many broad matters in which 
everyone is concerned, such as the Christian virtues, are 
seldom discussed. On the other hand, the manner of writ- 
ing, in many instances, is not designed for the average 
reader: it is either technical, and lacking in simplicity of 
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expression; or it underestimates the rational capacity of 
the normal layman. His intelligence, nevertheless, may 
safely be assumed; and he is ready to respond to a straight. 
forward discussion of those matters which for him are 
major issues. 

Many people of the present day, whether rich or poor, 
or young or old, are in a mood to which the emotional 
type of writing does not appeal in matters of religion, even 
though this may be in contrast with their attitude in other 
phases of life. I should, therefore, recommend the matter. 
of-fact tone used by Professor McDougall, the well-known 
psychologist, in his Character and the Conduct of Life, 
although that large and expensive volume, with its long 
quotations in French, is obviously intended only for well. 
to-do persons of linguistic ability. But Professor McDou- 
gall, from his non-religious standpoint, sees to-day the need 
for the sophist, in the earlier meaning of the word; and ob. 
serving ‘that many men desire to live wisely and to live 
well, preferring good to evil,’ his book is an attempt ‘to 
aid some men and women to reflect profitably on the con- 
duct of their own lives,’ and also ‘ to aid some of his fellows 
in a task of primary importance which none of us can alto. 
gether escape; the task, namely, of so influencing others, 
more especially young people, that they shall be better, 
happier, more successful, for their contact with ourselves.’ 
And since he asserts that ‘ the wise conduct of life is now a 
more difficult matter than in any former age,’ I am reas- 
sured in my belief that the Christian virtues need especial 
emphasis and explanation in the light of modern con. 
ditions. 


B. THISTLETHWAITE. 
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EMOTION AND GOVERNMENT 


ALL systems of government are ultimately supported upon 
three bases: the value of property, the value of life and 
the value of emotion. Oligarchy rests most strongly upon 
the first, democracy upon the second and dictatorship on 
the third. The ideal, of course, is an equal distribution of 
weight: as should theoretically obtain in England, where 
the Lords stand for land and money, the Commons for the 
average man, and the King for the old and moving tradi- 
tion of a living country. But oligarchy is passing: demo- 
cracy drags out a mechanized existence: young, ardent and 
austere minds turn to follow with a dedicated loyalty the 
leadership of a minority or of a man, the proletariat, the 
dictator, the monarch. Russia is ruled by the tiny Com- 
munist party, Italy by Mussolini, Germany by Hitler; 
Austria and Hungary meditate the restoration of the Haps- 
burgs. 

The desire for political leadership springs from one of 
two causes. The first is the possession of a life so busy and 
emotionally so satisfying as to leave neither time nor energy 
for political activities: this is usually to be perceived 
among peasants and housewives, and is the foundation of 
monarchy. In the King the peasant sees the living embodi- 
ment of the loved land: in the Royal Family the woman 
finds the prototype of her own. The drama of marriage, 
child-bearing, and death, celebrated in magnificence for 
them, is charged with meaning for her: their life is symbo- 
lic and universal. 

The second cause of a longing for authority is a life 
starved of feeling and of significance: the incoherent life 
of the young inhabitant of an industrial town, dependent 
for his living upon forces he can neither imagine nor con- 
trol, with no horizon but factory chimneys, no interest in 
his work but his wages, no power to do anything for him- 
self if he be unemployed. He has grown up amongst 
machines, and has never known the slow fruitfulness of 
the earth; he therefore assumes that mechanical force can 
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solve all problems. He has been an insulated creature, 
sharing nothing with his fellow men but the fictitious en. 
thusiasm of a football crowd; in devotion to a leader he can 
be delivered from himself into the current of a ‘noble rage,’ 
a disciplined brotherhood. As a person he is a self-conscious 
triviality; as a Blackshirt, a Brownshirt, a Redshirt he is 
the manifestation of a powerful movement. He is of the 
type which enjoyed the War, since it gave meaning to his 
actions and made him for the first time consciously 
a citizen. 

But war on the one hand and violent dictatorship on the 
other are prices too high to pay for the fulfilment of the 
herd-instinct in irresponsible loyalty. There are millions 
of balanced men and women who have the leisure and the 
capacity for politics. Is there no way of tingeing democracy 
with emotion, so that not only they, but the whole elec- 
torate, can find a strenuous satisfaction in self-government? 

By democracy I mean the right of every man to control 
his own money and his own life. This involves exercising 
an influence over the home policy in which is spent the 
money collected from him by direct and indirect taxa- 
tion, and over the foreign policy which may demand his 
life in time of war. This is a sober, matter of fact busi- 
ness: and its weakness lies in its very sobriety. We inhabit 
an age of abundant and unfocussed religious feeling for 
which people are always trying to find an object. Accord- 
ingly, they make patriotism sacred, they regard policies as 
ends instead of means, they set up men to be adored as 
demi-gods, and they conceive of the State as the mystical 
community of the faithful. It is naturally exceedingly irri- 
tating to them to have it pointed out that political activity 
is merely the effort of an aggregation of people to whom 
private life is infinitely more important than public, to 
plan out the expenditure of their common finances in the 
wisest, justest and most convenient way. Thus the religious 
battle cries—‘ Workers of the World, Unite ’—‘ Empire 
Free Trade ’—‘ Down with Fascism ’—attract far more en- 
thusiasm than, say, Major Eliot’s work for agriculture, and 
the kindly commonsense of Mr. Lansbury who has pro- 
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EMOTION AND GOVERNMENT 


yided Londoners with so many things they have long 
needed; playgrounds with sand and swings and see-saws 
for their children, running tracks for their youth, a bathing 
place for them all. 

It is obvious that there is too little emotion about demo- 
cracy as it stands. It has become abstract, rigid, commer- 
cialized, an affair of catch phrases on the one hand and 
statistics on the other. This is not only because we have 
had it so long in England that it is accepted and taken for 
granted. It is because local patriotism is starved, especially 
in large towns, whose units of life are small villages, each 
with its doctor, its church, its shops, its pubs. The people 
who live in such villages know one another almost as well 
as their counterparts in rural hamlets, especially the women 
and the manual workers: they have as keen an interest in 
one another’s doings, as shrewd an insight into one another’s 
characters, as habitual a friendship with the local milk- 
man, postman, dustman, baker. They think it outrageous 
that the garage keeper’s brother, who is out of work, should 
be forced to live on him; they grumble about the enor- 
mous price of bacon; they resent seeing familiar buses 
bought up by the London Passenger Transport Board: but 
they do nothing about it. 

At municipal and national elections they do nothing. 
The doctrinaires and the dutiful vote from conviction: the 
majority remark that all politicians are alike, and then, 
preoccupied and hopeless, let things slide. This distrust of 
politicians arises from the fact that the life-spring of de- 
mocracy—the power to choose a representative—has been 
pumped through an intricate network of conduits and pipes 
and sterilisers to issue, with the easy turning of a tap, as the 
power to choose a policy alone, without any experience of 
the human instrument which is to carry it out. 

The elector’s emotional root is his affection for the place 
in which he has always lived, his friendship with the neigh- 
bours he has always known, his love of and pride in fami- 
liar things: a feeling especially deep among poor people, 
who are affected less than the middle class by the increased 
mobility of life. 
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This love of the small district which has framed the elec. 
tor’s life cannot be stretched or generalized very much, or, 
wearing thin, it frays out at last. If he is to feel that his 
share in government, however tiny it is, is real, he must 
go to the polls not only for a policy, but for a person. A 
representative is a person, a man or woman known and 
trusted, who, understanding the idiom of his constituents, 
will feel with their feelings, formulate their semi-conscious 
desires and who, faced with a sudden emergency, may be 
relied upon to act in accordance with his own common. 
sense character, and not merely to jerk with the automatic 
reflex-actions of party theory. 

The lack of focus in these urban villages works together 
with the excessively elaborate centralization of political 
parties, to prevent electoral candidates from being true re. 
presentatives. There is nowhere for the villagers to meet 
casually; and casualness is the soul of citizenship, which, 
once organized, becomes as lifeless, as hysterical, and as 
falsely hearty as schoolgirl cricket. There is no communal 
leisure in which idleness may flower into thought, thought 
fruit in action. The pub is the only place where people 
can be easy, sit quiet if they like and talk if they like, play 
Corinthian bagatelle or smoke interminably, and let their 
business be. But there are two objections to it as a centre 
of spontaneous local discussion, inasmuch as neither women 
nor politicians are to be found there. Even though the male 
half of the electorate may exchange ideas and impressions 
and slow arguments in the pub, they cannot get to know 
in habitual good fellowship the men between whom they 
may later have to choose. There is, indeed, no law that a 
candidate need ever have seen the constituency for which 
he is putting up: he is imposed upon it by a political party 
to whose principles he adheres, and that is all. He speaks 
at meetings of the local party whose members are already 
convinced of his case. He speaks at open meetings attended 
by the politically minded, the curious, and the sort of 
young man who is spoiling for a fight. He canvasses: but 
no one knows what he is like at leisure. 

Since he cannot be known as a person, he has to adver- 
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tize himself as a personality; and he is photographed, 
aricatured, and interviewed as often as possible. Since he 
cannot appeal to those relevant emotions of the elector 
which are deeply rooted in time, place and habit, he must, 
in order to arouse enthusiasm, attempt to exploit such uni- 
versal and irrelevant instincts as are common to all man- . 
kind, the love of gain, the love of women, and the love of © 
children. He promises that his party will take less in taxa- 
tion or give more in benefits than the other: if his wife 
is pretty, she does a deal of canvassing: his children’s 
simplicity is prostituted to the cause, and they are set to 
bicycling about the streets bearing placards inscribed: 
‘Please vote for my Daddy.’ The normal person can 
neither know the men who claim to speak for him, nor 
raise the issues on which he would like to vote: the un- 
wanted oppression of tithes, the anomalies of the licensing 
hours, or the injustice of the betting regulations. 

[t is possible, of course, that the growth of industrialism 
has choked geographical democracy; in which case the ex- 
periment of voting by trades, which is in practice in Italy, 
might succeed in restoring that sense of power, responsi- 
bility and personal knowledge which is essential to self- 
government. Men know by long experience both the in- 
terests of their trade and the characters of their fellow wor- 
kers: the plan has answered very well in the election of 
advisory councils, and there seems no reason to distrust its 
efficiency in creating Parliaments. 

There are, however, two objections to this scheme, one 
practical, one theoretical. It makes no provision for such 
women as are not employed in trade, that is, for the vast 
majority of wives and mothers who stay at home, cooking, 
cleaning, mending, bearing and rearing children; and it 
ignores the fact that a person is primarily what he is, and 
not what he does, and that he may want to vote on other 
than purely economic issues. 

One thing is certain; if democracy is not to die, some- 
thing must be done to give it warmth, emotion, rooted 
reality, and it is the demos, not the democrats, that alone 
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EXTRACTS AND COMMENTS 


REUNION WITH THE EAST. We usually associate the word Re. 
union exclusively with the reclaiming of our non-Catholic 
fellow-countrymen to Catholic unity; but the immense 
work which is being undertaken towards reunion with the 
separated Eastern Churches should not be passed over. pax, 
the monthly review of the Prinknash Benedictines, takes 
the lead in making the history, thought and spirituality of 
the East better known to English Catholics. Each quarter 
Pax appears as an ‘ Eastern Churches Number’ to which 
those who do not wish to take the review monthly can sub. 
scribe for 2/- yearly. The number for July contains a gentle 
criticism of the reply of the Archbishop of Athens to the 
Encyclical Lux Veritatis, and an interesting account of the 
Uniat Melkite Church. It is not, perhaps, generally realized 
that it is the Melkite patriarch who ‘ unquestionably by 
direct descent and undoubted historical continuity repre- 
sents the original line of Antioch.’ Another step towards un- 
derstanding with Eastern Christians has been taken by the 
‘monks of reunion ’ at the Prieuré Benedictin, Amay s/M., 
Belgium, the editors of the quarterly review Irenikon. 
They have now opened a ‘School of Byzantine Ikonogra- 
phy ’ to make the ikons of the Easterns better known in the 
West, and with them a deeper appreciation of the riches 
of Eastern spirituality. They produce not only ikons them. 
selves, but pictorial reproductions in all sizes. An illus- 
trated catalogue of their productions may be obtained for 
2.50 Belgian francs. Their enterprise is well calculated, not 
only to foster that understanding with Eastern Christians 
which is the necessary prelude to reunion, but also to pro- 
vide Westerns with objets de pieté more worthy than many 
to which they are accustomed. The French Dominican re- 
view LA VIE INTELLECTUELLE also devotes regular sections 
to Eastern Christianity. The number for June 25th con. 
tains an important article by Pére Congar, O.P., on Or- 
thodox Thought regarding the Unity of the Church. The 
theories of recent Russian theologians on this point have 
so much in common with theories put forward by non- 
Catholic writers in the West, notably by those who have 
come directly or indirectly under the influence of the Kon- 
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EXTRACTS AND COMMENTS 


fliktstheorte of such writers as Sabatier, Sohm and Heiler, 
that his criticism has an interest considerably wider than 
its title might lead one to suppose. A new review, RUSSIE 
fT CHRETIENTE, published by the Dominican Editions Is- 
tina, 59, rue de la Barre, Lille, reproduces all the articles 
concerning Orthodoxy from La Vie Intellectuelle as well 
4s exclusive contributions. It seems very well informed on 
happenings in the Orthodox Church beth inside and out- 
side the Soviet Union. 


THOMIST METAPHYSICS AND AESTHETICS. One is often asked 
for a simple presentation of the elements of ‘Thomist meta- 
physics in plain English. F. E. McMahon has rendered a 
great service in reducing them to less than twenty pages 
in THE NEW SCHOLASTICISM for July. Particular points of 
Thomist doctrine are never fully intelligible until the 
metaphysical foundations of the whole system have been 
mastered, and we strongly recommend this article even to 
the most casual students of Thomism. One or two reserva- 
tions are nevertheless called for. The statement of the 
object of metaphysics according to ‘some modern Tho- 
mists,’ which the writer endorses, is very misleading, since 
metaphysics abstracts from ‘this and that.’ The presenta- 
tion of the essence-existence distinction is considerably bet- 
ter than most, and should help to dissipate perplexities and 
misconceptions, but it is not, verbally at least, that of St. 
Thomas himself. 

In the same number appears a long-needed attempt to 
compare and synthesize the aesthetics of St. Thomas and 
Kant by A. W. Levi. His article should help to elucidate 
the thought of both philosophers and to show that their 
teaching on the nature and perception of beauty, far from 
being contradictory, is largely complementary, though they 
differ widely in their angle of approach. We believe that 
the differences which the writer nevertheless finds between 
them would be found to be not very profound as a result 
of further study and thought. 


CATHOLIC CRITICISM, Fr. M. C. D’Arcy, S.J., contributes an 
admirable article on The Functions of a Catholic News- 
paper to THE CATHOLIC HERALD of June goth. After explain- 
ing the distinctive ideals of a Catholic Press, and the par- 
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ticular difficulties which confront it in this country, he 
continues : 


To overcome these and other difficulties will need time and 
persevering labour, and there is always the danger of being 
forced into a false attitude or a one-sided and cranky view by 
unmerited criticism. The image which Chesterton used of the 
Church as a chariot careering down the middle of the road with 
the heresies swerving into the ditch can be applied to news- 
papers. That balance of judgment, that breadth of understand- 
ing, that smiling incredulity when friends are beseeching us to 
accept a new and simple solution to pressing problems is a 
virtue which is rare and hard to keep—because it is another 
word for wisdom. And when we fail in wisdom we are almost 
certain to fail also in charity. It is neither wise nor charitable 
to treat those who oppose Catholic views as vicious-minded, to 
reckon error as sin, to “be harsh and ever anxious to rebuke. 
The Holy Ghost tells us faith is a gift of God and not the 
reward of our own cleverness, and nevertheless we write at times 
as if the conclusions we have been taught by our faith gave us 
the right to despise the intelligence of men far abler than our- 
selves. We have so much to learn from others of human wis- 
dom that we should be grateful to them and be gentle with their 
mistakes, It is so un-Catholic to try to score off others, to re- 
view their books with scorn and to praise up the flimsiest of 
writings just because its author happens to be a Catholic. A 
Catholic newspaper should be strict in its criticisms and esti- 
mates for fear of lowering its tone and giving ground for the 
reproach that it likes tittle-tattle, that it praises to order, and 
that it has no appreciation of sound learning. If reviewers re- 
quire a very high standard of excellence before they indulge in 
superlatives, Catholics will be able to choose much more for- 
tunately what to read and what to leave alone, and the level of 
Catholic writing will rise. 

To help the latter full opportunity should be given for the 
expression of opinion within the limits of orthodoxy, and a 
variance of opinion and discussion is thoroughly wholesome, 
even when they seem to be in conflict with current beliefs and 
the opinions generally held by the Editor and his colleagues. 
The latter, if they are free from vanity and too much self-esteem, 
will be glad to ventilate all manner of views on subjects which 
are of vital interest to Catholics. 


ROME’S voices, Any sign that Fr. D’Arcy’s ideals are likely 
to be realized and that Catholic journalism has ceased to 
be an uncritical and mutual admiration society is very wel- 
come. But it is necessary to insist that the individual critic 
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must be fully conscious of his own limitations: he will not, 
for instance, arrogate to himself the rights and duties of 
the supreme teaching authority of the Church by pronounc- 
ing on the orthodoxy of a fellow Catholic writer, still less 
will he assume the business of the Almighty by impugn- 
ing another’s sincerity. Variance of opinion and construc- 
tive criticism are alike impossible if the views of an indi- 
vidual writer are to be taken as those of the Vatican. The 
announcement by the CHURCH TIMES of a variance of opi- 
nion between a BLACKFRIARS contributor and a TABLET 
note-writer as Rome’s Two Voices is not yet so patently 
stupid as it should be. It also shows that the spirit of cheap- 
jack controversy is still far from dead. 


THE DECENCY CAMPAIGN. ‘ Damming sewers’ might not be 
thought a hygienic or beneficial occupation, but it is 
Bishop Cantwell’s description of the activities of the Ameri- 
can Legion of Decency. ‘Those who have the good of society 
and of the screen at heart will regard some of the Legion’s 
activities with mixed feelings. Doubtless the Americans 
know best how to conduct their own business, but the Le- 
gion’s publicity is not always such as to inspire confidence 
in its competence to reform film entertainment. THE UNI- 
VERSE for July reproduces both the pledge issued by the 
American Legion and that issued by the Westminster 
Catholic Federation: the sobriety of the latter compares 
favourably with the sensationalism and priggishness of the 
former, and it may be hoped that, in other respects also, 
the ‘Clean Film Movement’ in this country will not imi- 
tate too closely its American counterpart. The method of 
boycott is not one that, under ordinary circumstances, 
would recommend itself, but organized attack on the box- 
office seems to be the only effective means of dealing with 
an evil whose root is a corrupt industrialism. It is to be 
hoped that the awakening of the Catholic conscience in the 
matter will, when the immediate objective has been gained, 
issue in something more positive and constructive than can 
be effected by abstention. The call on the Catholic Press 
to undertake serious film criticism is more urgent than 
ever. The publication of black and white lists based exclu- 
sively on considerations of decency, without reference to 
aesthetic and entertainment value, will never effectively 
improve our programmes. There is a crass vulgarity, 
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besides that of indecency, which is no less degrading, mor. 
ally and culturally, and in this respect there does not seem 
to be much to choose between the publicity methods of the 
Hollywood and the Decency rackets. All this is said with 
full appreciation of the good work the Legion is doing in 
removing a particularly gross evil from Hollywood produc. 
tions. 


Timeo Danaos . . . . The enthusiasm with which the 
British trade-journal, THE ERA, has greeted the American 
decency campaign is probably sincere, but points to the 
danger of the British campaign being used as another stick 
to beat Hollywood by the ‘ British’ film interests, The 
Era (July 4th) pronounced that Hollywood’s sex-talkies ‘are 
deliberately designed to weaken the bases of civilization,’ 
Charged by Nerina Shute, film-critic of the sunpay 
REFEREE, with a lack of humour, The Era has replied 
(July 11th) with an indignant and impassioned defence of 
the Honour of Womanhood, Law and Order and a repeated 
declaration of Hollywood’s deliberate determination to 
wreck all three. ‘The Catholic Church,’ it says, ‘ in its 
campaign against obscenities is fighting the battle of wo. 
manhood, but it is a battle which should not be left wholly 
to the Churches.’ The Era has indeed consistently fought 
against obscenities—on the strict understanding that 
they emanate from American studios. On another page 
it urges that all American (nothing is said of other) 
exported films should be compelled to be censored 
by the League of Nations. And ‘as for the institution 
of monarchy, we (The Era) are unable to recall any Holly. 
wood film in which a throne and its heirs have not been 
portrayed as half-wits, poltroons or creatures of farce.’ Com- 
pare, of course, Garbo in Hollywood’s Christina with 
Laughton in London’s Henry VIII. 


THE CHURCH AND WAR. A powerful indictment of the private 
armament concerns by Mr. John Eppstein appears in the 
July MontH under the heading The Reapers of Death. 
While the information he supplies will not be new to rea- 
ders of such books as The Bloody Traffic and Patriotism, 
Ltd., Mr. Eppstein’s article is timely in drawing the in- 
exorable conclusion that ‘a Catholic who owns shares in 
Vickers-Armstrong or Schneider-Creusot, whether he in- 
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tends it or not, is, under existing circumstances, commit- 
ting sabotage against the Papal endeavour to establish a 
Christian peace in the world.’ He believes the only prac- 
tial remedy to be the nationalization of the industry, or, 
at least, State control of the final stage of manufacture. He 
justifies this programme by reference to the pronounce- 
ment of the Holy Father that: ‘It is rightly contended 
that certain forms of property must be reserved to the State, 
since they carry with them an opportunity of domination 
too great to be left to private individuals without injury 
to the community at large.’ He pleads for the adoption of 
the Traffic in Arms Convention of 1925 as a first step. 
‘Given the driving power of public opinion, mPreral « 
io that which Cardinal Lavigerie aroused against the Afri- 
can slave trade half a century ago—and nothing less is 
needed for the purpose—the above system would cut at the 
root of the evil.'-—A useful history of the Church’s attitude 
to war, with special stress on the teaching of St. ‘Thomas 
and the Spanish Thomists, over the signature of Fr. Hono- 
rio Mufioz, O.P., begins in the June CONTEMPORANEA of 
Valencia. 


FATHER BEDE JARRETT. Readers of our May number will 
welcome another—and longer—memoir of Fr. Bede by Fr. 
Bernard Delany, O.P., to be found in the current DUBLIN 
review. Fr. Gervase Mathew, O.P., contributes an excel- 
lent memoir to the DOWANHILL MAGAZINE, 


PENGUIN. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
To the Editor of BLACKFRIARS 

Dear S1r,—May I enter a protest against the article of Fr. 
H. St. John? Writing to Cardinal Richard, Archbishop of Paris, 
on November 5th, 1896, Leo XIII laid down, in reference to 
those Englishmen who rejected the truth, which he had uttered 
at their request to pronounce it, concerning their ordinations, 

‘for now it is no longer right or fitting to join in or assist 
the plans of those people in any way, for this may be no small 
hindrance to the desired spread of religion.’ But Fr. St. John 
bids us ‘ rejoice in the success of the Anglo-Catholic Movement, 
do nothing to hinder it,’ and even humbly apologises to Angli- 
cans for our existence while recognizing ‘ the power of the 
Holy Spirit working in and through the Church of England,’ | 
have always understood that this supposition is quite outside 
orthodoxy and untenable by Catholics. The Church of England, 
which is only by courtesy a Church at all, which hounded our 
martyrs to death and assailed their dying ears with blasphemy, 
the Church of England which at Lambeth in 1930 (flatly con- 
tradicting Lambeth in 1920) declared foul Stopery permissible 
‘on Christian principles’ (why not also murder and rifling of 
Anglican prelates’ houses ‘ on Christian principles ’?). ‘ Indeed 
there is much justification for those who say that the movement 
keeps twenty outside the Church for every one that it brings 
in.” For twenty, some of us would say a thousand. But even 
tweniy would amply justify those who believe the movement to 
be from the Devil, And now we are asked blindly to believe that 
the movement will have the opposite effect in the future! To 
draw blank cheques on the future is futile, and to encourage 
the heretical body treasonous, some of us are ‘ narrow ’ enough 
to think who have antiquated ideas about heresy. ‘ Befogging 
conventions ’ is a more fashionable term. Such articles may 
well prompt the question whether Cardinal Manning was not 
right after all about Catholics and the Universities. 


Yours, etc., H. E, G. Rope. 


{ Notwithstanding its exaggerated tone, we print this ‘ pro- 
test’ against Fr. St. John’s effort to show a charitable sym- 
pathy towards those Anglicans who are in good faith, even while 
we omit the commendations received from other priests also 
interested in the defence of the Faith and the Conversion of 
England. Is it so difficult to distinguish charitable sympathy 
with those who may be in good faith, from compromise with 
those who are in bad faith? We cannot refrain from speculat- 
ing privately whether Fr. Rope’s present words would have 
been helpful to him had he read them from some other pen in 
his own non-Catholic days.—Ep. ] 
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La Science DU Droit Positir. By Jean Defroidmont. (Paris : 
Desclée de Brouwer et Cie.) 


This is a book which arouses much interest and enquiry. 
We are here presented with a new and most scholarly treat- 
ment of the philosophic theory of Positive Law and Right, 
and of the science of Jurisprudence. As the author indicates, 
although the approach necessarily abstracts from the contingent 
applications to particular cases, with which the casuist and legal 
practitioner are more familiar, it is always in the light of the 
principles laid down and presented that the everyday case must 
be resolved, ‘ et les questions les plus spéciales se resolvent a 
la lumiére des principes les plus vastes,’ and not merely by 
the juxtaposition of case with case, into which legal practice 
may too easily degenerate. The argument is frequently en- 
livened by practical illustrations which appeal to the imagina- 
tion as well as to reason. 

Man is declared to be by definition a juridical animal. The 
truth of this description is apparent though new in sound. It 
may, however, be readily admitted that the legal science and 
practice are not seldom brought into disrepute by becoming 
over-laden by a purely formal technique. But right, which is 
the object of the legal science, is a being and an offspring of 
man’s very nature, and takes its rise in the human person. 
The primordial natural right of man is to persist in his own 
being and to multiply, and since to be is to act, the right to be 
involves the right to act, and thereby expand his personality 
by activity the human form of self-expression, This activity 
is not bound to its source, but generally passes over to external 
objects. Hence, whatever is demanded for the up-keep of ele- 
mentary human rights, is but an extension of the inherent right 
to be, which is at the root of all others. Consequently, Right 
isa quality pertaining to man, inasmuch as he is endowed with 
intelligence and free-will, and a right is exercised by the 
operation of a faculty under the aegis of authority, ‘ le droit est 
un pouvoir, une faculté en action sous la protection du Prince ’ 
(p. 139). Man is essentially a social being, and authority sup- 
plies a natural need, as being the guide to and the guarantee 
of the common well-being of society. This quality is intrinsic 
to the social group, and an essential property of the human 
species, though but an accidental attribute of the ruler, carry- 
ing with it the right to command, and the right to be obeyed, 
which in fact are different aspects of the one right. For the 
self-preservation of his being, man is obliged to obey and bend 
to authority, since his unreliable and fallible nature demands 
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a stable moderator of individual activity in favour of the com. 
mon welfare. The investiture of any person or body of per- 
sons with sovereign power derives from the choice of the 
people, though the obligation to obey does not arise from this 
choice, since it is innate. The choice determines the obligation 
of submission to those who have been thus selected ag the 
protectors of the common good, and are its guarantee. We 
are inclined to think that by an over-stressing of law in its 
subjective connotation, law as an extrinsic norm may be un. 
duly minimised. Nor can the jurist confine the whole of his 
attention to the natural exigencies of man independent of his 
supernatural end. It does not seem that a full account of 
human rights can be given without regard to the supernatural 
end, or without consideration of an over-ruling law. There is 
only one bien commun of man which is beatitude, and for which 
provision must be made, within their allotted spheres, by 
Church and State, by Law and Ethics. (cfr. Summa Theol. 
Ia, Ilae, 1, VI; 90, II, and ad 2; 92, 1). Further, the divinely 
constituted hierarchy in creation implies a legal and a moral 
obligation in the subject to obey the ruler, whose power has 
been divinely bestowed. (cfr. Summa Theol. Ila, Ilae, 104, 1), 
Space will not allow for more than a hint of the general 
topics under discussion in this book, together with a few per- 
sonal impressions. There are points of theory upon which we 
would be prepared to disagree, such as the exclusion of in- 
tention as a subsidiary source of legal interpretation. The 
author is evidently aware of the danger to the jurist of making 
excursions into metaphysics, ‘la science du droit positif, 
science de la terre, n’a pas d’ailes pour s’élancer dans le ciel 
de la metaphysique.’ We think that the treatment of juridical 
entities as though they were metaphysical structures is equally 
to be avoided. Thus the description of law as a form in the 
mind of the lawgiver, the matter of which is the fact, does not 
appear quite accurate. In the ontological order law is not a 
kind of composite of these two elements. Similarly, in the true 
metaphysical sense, law is not the formal cause of juridical 
being (cfr. p. 47), for it is not one of its components or intrin- 
sic to it, nor is it its prototype, ‘ Gardons-nous donc de traiter 
le droit, dit subjectif, comme le reflect d’une entité objective’ 
The ambiguous word ‘droit’ would seem to demand # 
earlier definition than it receives. We should have been pleased 
to see more illuminating Latin texts, accompanied with refer 
ences, and a fuller documentation and bibliography which 
would have given this already excellent study an additional 
scientific worth to those less acquainted with the subject thas 
the author. AF, 
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fusspius PaAMPHILI: A STUDY OF THE MaN AND His Waritincs, 
Five Essays by F. J. Foakes-Jackson. (Cambridge : 
Heffer; 4/6.) 

It is not easy to review these lightning sketches with patience. 
Dr Foakes-Jackson has passed from his studies of Josephus 
tp these studies of the ‘ first Church historian,’ his attitude 
towards whom may be gauged by the remark that ‘ in a certain 
yase Eusebius was to Constantine what Archbishop Cranmer 
was to Henry VIII.’ 

This may prepare us for the series of shocks which follow : 
‘The Council of Nicaea met to decide on the creed and discipline 
of the universal Church,’ which Church Constantine is later 
on described as having ‘ incorporated ’ into the Roman Empire ; 
we are also told of Constantine’s ‘ claim to control the Church.’ 
Such statements should surely be out-of-date by now? Yet we 
find the same notion baldly set down by G. P. Baker, Constan- 
tine the Great and the Christian Revolution, 1931: ‘ He ap- 
pointed the bishop of Rome, with a committee of bishops, to 
enquire into the Donatist controversy. Ten months later, he 
convoked the Council of Arles to deal with the question, and 
after close enquiry and debate he issued in the year 316, a formal 
judgment in full consistorium,’ p. 213. What a travesty of the 
facts is here presented will be evident to anyone familiar with 
the case as set out in St. Augustine’s many treatises on the 
subject, and Augustine died less than one hundred years after 
Constantine! When the Donatists found themselves con- 
demned at Rome in 313, they appealed to Constantine 
who, says Augustine, ‘ allowed them another investigation, 
that at Arles (October, 314), that is by a fresh set of Bishops; 
he did not do this because he felt it was in any sense 
necessary, but he yielded to their obstinacy. Nor did the 
Christian Emperor dare when admitting their noisy. and cap- 
tious complaints, himself to pass judgment on a decision already 
arrived at by the Bishops who had sat at Rome; but as I have 
said, he provided a fresh set of Bishops.’ Ep. xliii, 20; P.1. 
Xxxiii, 169. 

We are further informed that ‘ whether Eusebius is entitled 
to rank among the saints of the Church or not, his place 
among its doctors is certain.’ We also learn that when the 
search for copies of the Bible was being carried out during the 
Diocletian persecution, ‘it was customary for some of the 
clergy to surrender books which were not sacred,’ and he in- 
stances the Shepherd, apocryphal Gospels and Acts. Can the 
author adduce a single instance of this beyond the case of Men- 
surlus, the Archbishop of Carthage, who was accused of having 
put off the searchers with a medical treatise which they ignor- 
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antly took for a copy of the Bible? Again, Montanism, we are 
told, ‘ was evidently not a heresy, nor does it appear that it 
was a schism.’ The re-Baptism controversy turned, so we are 
informed, on: the question whether ‘ its efficacy depended on 
the element of water and the use of the Trinitarian formula, 
or was it only valid when the Grace was bestowed by the 
Church ’; the amount of confusion of thought here is amazing, 


H.P. 


Broapcast MINpDs. By Fr. Ronald Knox. (Sheed and Ward; 
3/6.) 

The jacket of this new edition gives a cheering picture of a 
jolly rough and tumble in which an ecclesiastic (presumably the 
author) is dealing a series of knock-out blows to his antagonists 
whom he has taken on at the rate of four at a time. Playing 
up to the picture, we endeavoured to catch the spirit of the 
book by imagining that we were watching a boxing contest 
with the interest of one who, though he may not have an inti- 
mate knowledge of Queensbury Rules, appreciates clean cuts, 
hard hitting, and straight fighting. At the close of each round 
it was pretty evident that Fr. Knox’s opponent was in dire need 
of the sponge and towel. His blows are mainly directed against 
those writers who select from little handbooks statements and 
points of view which tell in favour of the thesis they want to 
establish, concealing whatever may tell in a contrary direction 
and then serving up the whole as the best conclusions of modern 
research, disarming all opposition by appealing to the sacred 
name of science. Such folk Fr. Knox calls the omniscientists, 
and aptly describes their policy as an endeavour to convince the 
man in the street, not of knowledge, but of ignorance, and to 
make him so ashamed of his limited brain power that he is only 
too willing to delegate the business of thinking to heads wiser 
than his own. With this aim before them it is not surprising 
that they should show a marked preference for pre-history as 
opposed to history. No one can contradict the statements of a 
pre-historian except of course by saying one doesn’t believe them 
or by resorting to the more effective method of hitting him over 
the head; but the statements remain even if the battered body 
of their author is lying insensible, and many people will not 
only sympathize with the victim but thank him for quickening 
the dry bones of palaeontology by breathing into them the 
spirit of imagination, Once you have stated a few interesting 
characteristics of people about whom little or nothing is known, 
it is easy enough to draw conclusions and make them yield any 
moral you like. The omniscientists have tried it on, and Fr. 
Knox has surprised them at their little game. Their trump card 
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is, however, the supposed antagonism between religion and 
science, and here we think Fr. Knox is at his best. With utmost 

d humour and ready wit he knocks the bottom out of heavy 
declarations calculated to make the Christian shiver in his shoes. 
We venture to quote one passage as an example. ‘ Soon or 
late,’ suggests Mr. Menchen, ‘ the laws governing the produc- 
tion of life itself will be discovered in the laboratory, and man 
may set up as a creator on his own account, The thing indeed 
is not only conceivable; it is even highly probable. When it 
comes to pass the theologians will be staggered.’ To which 
Fr. Knox replies that if a scientist proved the theory of abio- 
genesis, in which medieval theologians believed widely, there 
would be no staggering among theologians of to-day. Nothing, 
he adds, would stagger him about the theory except the extra- 
ordinary choice of language that would describe such a process 
as ‘creation.’ This is a book to read, and far too good to be 
merely enjoyed; hence we welcome this new edition. 


F.D. 


Sxara Brag. A Pictish Village in Orkney. By Professor V. 
Gordon Childe Smith, B.Litt., etc. With Chapters by Pro- 
fessor T. H. Bryce and Professor D. M. S. Watson, F.R.S. 
(Kegan Paul Trench). 


Conducted by Professor Childe and with the aid of sixty photo- 
graphic plates and twenty-eight figures, we here explore the 
stony village of Skara Brae which was discovered in 1850 after 
having been buried in sand for centuries. A kindly storm, 
hurling its winds against the Bay of Skail in South Orkney, blew 
the sand away from two of the huts and exposed to view the 
homes of a neolithic people, unfolding a page of Stone Age 
life that can be matched nowhere else. In 1928, under the 
auspices of H.M. Commissioner of Works, Professor Childe, 
together with other experts, examined and unsanded these and 
many other stone huts, discovering several layers of occupation 
all built by the same race of people out of the local stone—a 
variety of flag-stone. In the days of their habitation a visitor 
approaching the village from the S.E. would have seen a great 
heap of refuse with some stony roofs protruding like pimples 
to break the smooth curve of the rubbish heap, and from these 
excrescences wisps of smoke would be rising and fumes would 
issue from the passages, so that the whole hillock would re- 
semble the cone of a volcano. The village had at least ten huts 
and one main street or passage all under one roof, with an open 
space for the ‘ market.’ Each hut had one room with cells lead- 
ing off; the hearth, usually in the centre; a dresser with three 
tiers, some sort of table, . limpet boxes ’ in the floor, and beds 
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constituted the main effects. The beds were stony and their 
lengths varied, some being over six feet, and it seems probable 
that these people lay down to sleep, unlike many inhabitants of 
North Scandinavia, who sit up in their beds. Under some of the 
floors were covered-in drains that led away to the sea. The wall; 
were double, the outer wall being supported by rubbish packed 
tight between it and the wall of the neighbouring hut. This 
‘midden,’ as it is called, is almost incredible, being composed 
of the hut sweepings and containing ‘ artefacts ’ of many kinds 
in great abundance. As years went by, so grew the midden 
in layers of different colours and between the layers are strata 
of sand left by the storms blowing off the dunes. Sand was the 
perpetual menace of the Skara Brae villagers, and it conquered 
them in the end. 

Perhaps these villagers covered their houses with refuse be- 
cause there was nowhere else to put it. Or it may have been to 
hide them from possible sea-faring enemies. It certainly formed 
a kind of ‘ outside’ heating and kept out draughts and sand. 
Anyhow it preserved traces of their culture for us, and for this 
we are grateful. No arrow heads nor any fighting weapons have 
been brought to light; celts, hatchets and saws of stone, pins, 
needles and beads of bone, all these are to be found in the mid- 
den. The beds and keeping places have yielded carved stone 
balls like those found in ‘ Brochs.’ The huts when found intact 
give an impression of hasty abandonment ; cooking utensils and 
other implements have been left on the floor just where they had 
been used in daily life ; carved balls, pins and pendants of ivory 
are everywhere. Had the inhabitants withdrawn with leisure 
they would surely have taken such valuable articles with them. 
From the storm that set in motion the sand dunes and threatened 
to overwhelm them a people so defenceless could find safety 
only in flight. The uppermost layer of sand is eighteen inches 
deep, and almost entirely free from relics. 

Professor Childe declares that Skara Brae is in no sense 
Norse ; it may be regarded as older in time as well as in cultural 
affinities than the Broch culture. (A ‘broach’ is a cylindrical 
tower, proper to N. Scotland and its most vigorous period must 
have been before 200 a.p.) The broch builders were cultivators; 
the people of Skara Brae lived mainly on their cattle and the 
harvest of the sea. The brochs show remains of well developed 
textile industries ; there is nothing textile in Skara Brae. It is 
rather with the late bronze age that the closest parallels of the 
Skara Brae pottery lie, though here is the only example from 
North or West Europe of an elaborate spiral pattern incised on 
native pottery. ‘ Our villagers may be called Pictish, a culture 
created by impure Goidelic elements grafted on to a neolithic 
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stock of Mediterranean-Atlantic antecedents, reimposed by 
problematical contingents from North Scandinavia.’ Their vita- 
lity is demonstrated by the survival of the elements of the Skara 
Brae culture in the so-called ‘ black houses ’ in Scotland and the 
bee-hive sheilings in the Orkneys, both of which were lived in 
during the last century. 

The cemetery of Skara Brae has not yet been discovered ; the 
skeletons found under one of the walls were probably buricd 
ritually that their ghosts might sustain that structure. In his 
chapter on the Skara Brae skeletons, Professor Thomas Brice 
considers them to be similar to those of the present day inhahi- 
tauts of Orkney. In another chapter, Professor Watson writes 
an exhaustive account of the animal bones. Sheep are abundant, 
but pigs are rare; there are no remains of horses, dogs or rein- 


deer. 
E.G.T. 


Renper Unto Cassar. By Margot Robert Adamson. (Dent; 


7/6.) 

There is an old Welsh countrywoman who having, from sheer 
loyalty, read steadily through the book of a former nursling, 
summed up her impressions in the single comment : ‘ Weren’t 
you clever to spell all those foreign names!’ I hope I shall not 


seem to make frivolous approach to a noble and beautiful book, 
if I confess that Margot Adamson’s Render Unto Caesar 
brought her words to mind. The first chapter indeed is as ac- 
commodating as a handful of hedgehogs to one whose topogra- 
phical knowledge of mediaeval Germany has a mediaeval vague- 
ness. ‘Here are lions...’ Precisely, at the very head of the 
way. But face them boldly and, as in the tales, you will find 
treasure. 

It is still a way to be trodden with girded loins. It is a 
book that cannot be skimmed, but that demands to be re-read, 
and, above all, to be read aloud. For it is essentially a poet’s 
book, with the depths and swiftness that are the privilege of 
poets, and with a chiselled beauty that reminds one of gold- 
smith’s work, or the clear colours of old Missals, or, again, of 
the works of the Rhineland painters the author loves, in which 
bright flowers grow amid the torment of the Cross. 

The age it treats is the end of the Middle Ages, of Maximilian, 
the last of the knights, and ‘ the breaking world ’; the age of 
the Dance of Death and Matthias Griinewald’s terrible Cruci- 
fixion, here potently described—Matthias himself obsessed with 
the idea of death, hungering, like so many, for a miracle to 
save. ‘ Maybe,’ says Friar Liutgard, a charming Dominican 
who sounds the key-note of the book, ‘ the hours are run nigh 
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anend. For verily it seems as though God were grown weary 
of the world for the cause of men’s injustice.’ 

It was indeed the same age of which Savonarola wrote in one 
of the poems of his youth : 


Now happy one who lives by robbery, 

And who grows drunken on another’s blood, 
Stealing from infancy and widowhood, 

And trampling over helpless poverty. 

And he’s a pattern of nobility 

Who wins the greatest wealth by force or fraud, 
Despises Heaven and God— 

By whom his neighbour to the depths is hurled, 
Him honoreth the world. 


It is against this background that young Count Hermann and 
Clerk Daniel, their consciences suddenly awakened, set out to 
learn how the things that are Caesar’s may be rendered unto 
Caesar and the things that are God’s to God. The things that 
are Caesar’s : all that appertains to the temporal governance of 
the world, justice, and the relations of a man to his fellows; at a 
time when the social structure has broken, and Caesar is 
Caesar Maximilian, ‘ a flying shadow,’ great only in his dreams, 
and everywhere cruelty and injustice reign, and no one cares, 
That uncaring is a motif, recurrently sounded, to be contrasted 
at last with the everlasting compassion of God, and the realiza- 
tion that it is with the compassionate salvation comes. For 
in all that chaos, it is the things that are of God that abide; in 
them the things that are of Caesar are subsumed, for on man 
himself there is an ‘image and superscription ’—as Albrecht 
Direr shows when—in pendent contrast to Matthias Griine- 
wald’s despairing cry that he can never paint the Face of Christ, 
that it is ‘ terrible to worship a God without a face ’—he paints 
that Face as his own likeness. 

When all is breaking, Countess Elizabeth, Friar Liutgard, 
Hermann himself, the gentle, the holy, the pitiful, the just, 
preserve the heritage of hope. And to Daniel, gazing with Her- 
mann on the knightly figures of legend that stand about Maxi- 
milian’s tomb at Innsbruck to this day, that enshrine his dream, 
his hunger for something not of this world, which was his 
reality, comes the realization how into the Kingdom not of this 
world ‘ this world fell like a drop of water, lived by that hope, 
transmuted, changed, turned from water into wine.’ And so he 
will sing his life through, in spite of all, Benedictus qui venit 
in Nomine Domini.’ 

Such, as I read it, is the theme, branching through the story 
like a vein of gold—a theme which, as the author hints in her 
preface, is urgent to-day, in ‘ another epoch of chaos, disillu- 
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sion, reconstruction, and debate.’ The archaic language (some- 
times a little mannered), the chronicle form in the first person, 
should not obscure the fact that here are perennial problems, 
deeply and passionately felt, and a solution. 


B.B.C. 


GRAMOPHONE 


H.M.V. Official life was stuffy, but Paris had recovered from 
the Allied occupation, the first Zouaves were cutting a dash, 
Romanticism had not yet arrived at the August of the Second 
Empire or the murkiness of Bayreuth, but was still fresh and 
young, and Auber was writing his music, so gay and delicate 
and technically accomplished. We no longer confuse the serious 
with the earnest, and quite the record of the month is the Over- 
ture to Fra Diavolo, played by the London Philharmonic, con- 
ducted by John Barbirolli (C 2644, 4/-). In a similar easy lyrical 
spirit is the Overture to the Merry Wives of Windsor; B.B.C. 
Symphony Orchestra, conducted by Adrian Boult (DB 2195, 
6/-). Worcestershire, the word hints at the quality of the Wood- 
land Interlude from Caractacus, on the other side of the record 
is Elgar’s simple and delicate fancy, Dream Children (DB 2147, 
6/-). Two other records worth noting are Simon Barer’s playing 
of Liszt’s Etude in F Minor and Chopin’s Waltz in A Flat Major 
Op. 42 (DB 2166, 6/-), and Derek Oldham’s singing of Rach- 
maninov’s song, O cease thy singing, with remarkably effec- 
tive electronde accompaniment (B 8180, 2/6). 

DECCA POLYDOR. Records of Schwanda the Bagpiper—a musical 
selection (LY 6048, 3/6), and Theodor Scheid] singing I am 
Schwanda and How could I ever forget my beloved? (CA 8104, 
4/-)}—will hold memories of the 1934 Covent Garden season. 
Also duets from the first and second acts of Arabella (DE 7024, 
2/6) and the finale (DE 7025, 2/6); the singers are Margit 
Bokor, Viorica Ursuleac, and Alfred Jerger; the orchestra, the 
Berlin State Opera under Clemens Kraus. The second move- 
ment of Tchaikovsky’s Serenade for String Orchestra, Op. 48, 
is the famous valse: but all the movements are appropriate 
music for a summer evening on the river between Reading and 


Kew (PO 5096-98, 2/6 each). 
Ts. 
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Tuomas De Vio CarpINaLis Caleranus, SCRIPTA PHILOSopuica, 
De Nominum Anatocia. De Conceptu Entis. Editionem 
curavit P. N. Zammit O.P. (‘Angelicum,’ Salita de! Grillo 
1, Rome, 1934, pp. xix, 112; 6 Lire.) 


As already noted the Professors of the ‘Angelicum’ Rome 
are publishing critical texts of Cardinal Cajetan’s Opuscula. 
There are two series, theological and philosophical. The pre- 
sent volume, following quickly on the first in the philosophic 
series, contains De Nominum Analogia to which have been ad- 
joined two brief answers to questions raised by Francis De 
Ferrara, under the title De Conceptu Entis. 

The text has been established by comparison with the best 
editions. Following the editor’s preface there is a well-written 
introduction and a scheme of the whole treatise by Fr. Severinus 
Alvarez-Menendez O.P. The introduction shows conclusively 
that Cajetan’s doctrine on analogy is drawn from Aristotle, 
Averroes, St. Albert and chiefly St. Thomas, though as a sys- 
tematic exposition upon which subsequent scholastics depend, 
it is an original work. A biographical table is given, and at 
the end of the book there are to be found complete indices. The 
text itself is admirably presented in clear round type, each fresh 
notion, or the beginning of a new argument being indicated by 
a marginal number, and headings. Biographical and critical 
notes and indications of variant readings are placed at the foot 
of the page. 

This magisterial work will undoubtedly be prized by all who 
are interested in philosophy, since the doctrine therein so 
clearly expounded is, as the author himself says, fundamental 
to the understanding of metaphysics. ‘ Est siquidem eius notitia 
necessaria adeo, ut sine illa non possit metaphysicam quispiam 
discere, et multi in aliis scientiis ex eius ignorantia errores, pro- 
cedant.’ (Cap. I, n. 1.) an 


De Motu Oxonrenst &t De ANGLO-CATHOLICIS, auctore B. 
Leeming, S.J. (Roma: Pontificia Universita Gregoriana.) 


A reprint of two articles which appeared recently under this 
uncouth title in Gregorianum. They should be helpful in en- 
lightening foreigners concerning the history of Tractarianism 
and the present state of Anglo-Catholicism. If the analysis is 
neither original nor profound it is always lively and often shrewd. 
Of particular interest are the attempt to explain sympathetically 
the ‘ comprehensio gloriosa’ of the Church of England which 
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‘non est in iocum trahenda,’ the vindication of Cardinal Vaughan 
from misrepresentations of his attitude to Anglicanism, and the 
vindication of ‘ pro-Romans ’ from the charge of private judg- 
ment. Two final sections deal respectively with the prospects 
of corporate reunion and with the attitude of English Catholics 
towards Anglicans. The author points out that Catholics in 
England are daily faced with provocations and with the duty 
of refuting misrepresentations from which Catholics abroad are 
happily free, but adds ‘ non infitior nos cum Anglicanis dis- 
putantes illiberalis styli notam aliquando vix effugere, quod 
quidem verum est nonnunquam de ipsis conversis ab Angli- 
canismo, saepius forsan de conversis a Non-Conformismo.’ The 
‘scripta egregia et praeclara’ contained in the Oxford Move- 
ment Centenary number of BLACKFRIARS are held up as models 


of our ideal in our relations with Anglicans, 
V.W. 


MoRALITY EXTRACTED FROM THE CONFESSIONS OF ST. AUGUS- 
TINE. By Pére J. N. Grou, S.J., with an Introduction by 
Dom Roger Huddleston, O.S.B. (Burns, Oates & Wash- 
bourne; 10/6.) 


The title on the outside, Morality from St. Augustine, is 
somewhat misleading, as only the Confessions are used. The 
title in the original ran Morale de S. Augustin, surtout d’aprés 
les Confessions et la Cité de Dieu, Paris, 1786. It was an 
original idea on the part of the author to hang his Conferences 
on texts taken from the Confessions, and at first sight the 
reader might feel that there was very little of St. Augustine 
and a great deal of Grou, But it speedily becomes evident that 
he is steeped in Augustine, and that, though he does not quote 
him by name, his asceticism is essentially derived from that 
Saint. We use the word ‘ asceticism’ advisedly, for that is | 
what is meant here by ‘ morality’: ‘ Not what some people, 
through contempt or derision, may style a spirituality, or a 
piece of mysticism ; it is solid morality, that befits and extends 
to all mankind, and to every rank and condition.’ An exile 
from France during the troubles of the Revolution, Pére 
Grou died at Lulworth in 1803, and his outlook is per- 
force coloured by the state of contemporary France, 
and if his tone is pessimistic at times, we can scarcely 
be surprised. In the singularly beautiful sketch of his 
life which Father Huddleston has prefixed is told the story 
of Pére Grou’s ‘ second conversion,’ a story for which alone 
we should be grateful to him. The thought of that ‘ conver- 
sion ’ runs throughout these pages and explains the urgent call 
he felt to try to recall the people of his closing years to a 
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sense of the true meaning and purpose of life. The same 
thought, too, explains why he has gone to St. Augustine’s 
Confessions with their haunting cry: ‘ Too late have I known 
Thee, O Beauty ever old!’ HP 


Tue BIBLE For Every Day. Selected and arranged by the Most 
Rev, Alban Goodier, S.J. (Burns, Oates & Washbourne; 
5/--) 

In making this selection of 366 passages from the Old and 
New Testaments Archbishop Goodier had in mind to provide 
for those who ‘ would certainly open the Bible more often if 
they could be sure that every time they opened it they would 
find something that would attract them, or a passage that would 
provide them with matter for thought, or prayer, or meditation, 
or instruction.’ His selection naturally invites comparison with 
the in many ways excellent selection published three years ago 
by Dean Inge under the title Every Man’s Bible, An Anthology. 
That had a similar purpose : ‘ to help those who wished to use 
the Bible as their chief devotional book.’ But the Archbishop’s 
selection is more ‘ objective,’ more historical and dogmatic, 
than the Dean’s. It does not, for instance, group the passages 
round particular subjects but follows the order of the books in 
the Bible, and it emphasises more the Person of Christ and His 
Work both in the Old Testament passages and in those taken 
from the New. And we are not surprised to find His Grace 
omitting the advice given by the Dean: ‘ The old practice of 
studying the Bible for half an hour before rising in the morning 
has much to recommend it.’ We sincerely hope that the book 
will really be The Bible for Every Day to many, and that it will 
soon be necessary to reprint it—but without the badly written 
and trivial preface, please. L.W 


THE ImITATION OF CHRIST. By Thomas 4 Kempis. A revised 
translation based on Bishop Challoner’s Text of 1737. 
(Burns Oates & Washbourne ; 3/6 to 12/6.) 


The publishers have given us a very satisfactory new edition 
of this classical handbook of Catholic spirituality. The revision 
of Challoner’s text has been effected with a sympathetic modera- 
tion that has not destroyed its character or charm yet has 
clarified the obscurity of its more antiquated phraseology. The 
large clear type and good india paper combine to make this 
edition of The Imitation one of the most practical that has yet 
appeared. Its usefulness is, moreover, still further enhanced 
by the final inclusion of Devotions for Mass and certain Devout 
Prayers in common use. H. 
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sant Benepict. By Abbot Cabrol. Translated by C. M. An- 
tony. (Burns, Oates & Washbourne; 5/-.) 


This book is an English translation of the author’s Saint 
Benoit which appeared last autumn in the well-known series Les 
Saints. As we should expect from the learned author, it is a 
competent account of its subject within the limits imposed by 
the scope and character of that series. The life of St. Benedict 
is a very difficult theme, and Abbot Cabrol shows himself well 
aware of its difficulty. He is content, however, to reproduce 
a considerable quantity of the rather uncertain material that 
is provided by St. Gregory’s Dialogues, and for the rest bases 
himself on the Rule. The chapters which deal with the Rule 
and with the characteristics of St. Benedict’s spirituality are 
perhaps the most satisfactory ones in the book. We can only 
lament, with the author, that there is so little material for a 
picture of the saint’s life. That life, so rich in its effects, seems 
destined to remain in obscurity. 

The translation does not always read easily, and we have 
noted a considerable number of errors. 1.M 


Sr. ConRAD OF PARZHAM. By Father Dunstan, O.S.F.C, (Fran- 
ciscan Friary, Crawley, Sussex; paper, 2/6.) 


There is a vast difference between the life of a Saint and that 
of any other human individual. Every Saint is, above all, a 
type and a model, and to that extent impersonal. Many hagio- 
graphers err in treating the life of a Saint too much as though 
it were a mere piece of human history; whereas the truth is 
that historical facts in the biography of the elect of God have 
importance only in the degree that they serve to explain or 
underline the particular type of sanctity, that is of imitation 
of Christ, exemplified in the person concerned. Antecedents, 
name, birthplace, personal characteristics, all the accidents of 
place, time and movement, are of relative and secondary im- 
portance; it is the supernatural side of this human life that 
matters principally. For this reason especially we offer a very 
sincere welcome to Fr, Dunstan’s little book on the recently- 
canonized lay-brother of his Order. He himself writes in the 
Foreword : ‘ Our beloved Brother of the Province of Bavaria 
was canonized on Whit-Sunday of this year . . . and we of the 
Capuchin Franciscan Order have again been reminded of the 
high state of perfection to which we are called . . . We have 
dealt with the lessons of St. Conrad in our own way . .. We 
do not pretend to have offered a complete history of our Saint. 
There are well-known facts of his life that find no mention in 
these pages, But we do claim to have made an effort to gather 
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together the principles of Capuchin Franciscan spirituality which 
guided Conrad of Parzham to religious perfection.’ Written jn 
the graceful, flowing style which we expect from the gifted au. 
thor, who is, moreover, an authority on Franciscan mysticism, 
this short but satisfying study of a modern Saint will bring profit 
and joy to those who read it with sympathetic intelligence. 


H.J.C. 


Matt TaLtsot: THe Irish WorKER’s GLory. By James F. 
Cassidy. (Dublin: Burns Oates & Washbourne; 2/6.) 


We are informed that the first steps have been taken in the 
process of beatification of Matt Talbot, the Irish labourer, who 
died on his way to early Mass at the Dominican Church in 
Dublin in 1925. His was a remarkable life of heroic penance 
and prayer. He began badly and became a victim of intemper- 
ance: from this slavery he managed by grace to emancipate 
himself and achieved an unusual degree of perfection in con- 
templative prayer. Father Cassidy, in the eight articles gathered 
in this volume, gives us a short study of the unusual holiness 
of this simple workman, whose practice it was to spend seven 
hours on Sundays on his knees in uninterrupted prayer, and 
who out of a weekly wage of less than twenty shillings, is said 
to have provided for the education of three missionary priests. 

Father Cassidy sometimes allows national pride to obtrude 
unduiy. The land he loves is more than honoured by the excel- 
ling holiness of such a man as his little sketch describes; but 
there is no need to stress the fact that he did this or that ‘ be- 
cause he was Talbot, and because he was Irish.’ This strain 
is in several places over-emphasized. A saint, such as Matt 
Talbot, should be set before us for what he manifestly was— 
an heroic follower of Our Lord, and not as one who disdained 
things that were ‘ un-Irish.’ The Spirit breatheth where He 
listeth, and the grace of God transcends the four provinces. 
It is to be hoped that some future memoir will develop the 
personal character and humour of this holy man. There is just 
a hint in Matt’s reference to his two favourite saints, St. Mary 
Magdalene and St. Mary of Egypt, as ‘ great girls.’ 

B.D. 


"NgatH Enciisn Skies. By Frederick I. Cowles, F.R.S. 
Scot. With illustrations by Doris M. Cowles, (Sands & Co. ; 
6/-.) 

In his second book on the English Countryside, Mr. Cowles 
has done still more to bridge the gulf between the over- 
informative guidebook of the inveterate ‘ sightseer’ and the 
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complete ignorance of local knowledge which, too often, limits 
the pleasure of the more carefree wayfarer. Everyone knows 
that England is rich with the legacy of a Catholic past: very 
few share with Mr. Cowles the art of discovering that legacy, 
not only in the itinerary of the conducted tour or in somebody- 
or-other’s ‘ Popular Guide ’ but also in half-forgotten villages, 
in obscure corners of Cathedrals and parish churches and in 
places so unexpected as a Cotswold tea-house. ‘Neath English 
Skies does more than describe Mr. Cowles’ own very pleasant 
adventures and discoveries; it teaches the reader how to make 
such discoveries for himself, and the refreshing style in which 
the book is written makes the lesson itself a pleasure. The 
thirty-two illustrations are an excellent help to the appreciation 
of the text. C.B 


CarHoLic CLus oF New York. Catalogue of an Exhibition 
illustrative of the History of Literature. (New York: 
Printed for the Catholic Club.) 


Since its foundation in 1871 the Catholic Club has recognized 
the importance of maintaining a Library, which now numbers 
approximately 30,000 volumes. This catalogue contains notes 
on three hundred items which were on exhibition at the Waldorf- 
Astoria this spring, and which range from a medieval manu- 
script of St. Raymund’s law lectures at Bologna to a first edi- 
tion of Yarrow revisited, and other poems. T.G 


C.T.S. PampHtets. The three Studies in Comparative Reli- 
gion, RELIGION OF EARLY ROME (14), RELIGION OF IMPERIAL ROME 
(15), both by Fr. Martindale, and THE CHURCH IN THE CHRISTIAN 
ROMAN EMPIRE (24), by Fr. Philip Hughes, are very valuable 
informative documents, scholarly in tone and quality, which 
every intelligent Catholic will desire to read and keep. We are 
glad to learn that the whole set is to be published in five cloth- 
bound volumes at the price of 12/6, or each volume separately 
at 3/-. The GUIDE TO GLASTONBURY ABBEY by the Very Rev. 
Ethelbert Horne, F.S.A., is a remarkably full and interesting 
description of this once famous Abbey and place of pilgrimage. 
It will form a useful adjunct to an edition of Cardinal Gasquet’s 
LAST ABBOT OF GLASTONBURY recently published by Messrs. 
Burns Oates and Washbourne (3/6). We are also provided 
with a translation of the Bull Quod superiore in THE JUBILEE 
FOR THE WHOLE WORLD, an excellent pamphlet on NURSING FOR 
CATHOLIC GIRLS and a marvellous little story about ANTHONY AND 
PEGGOTTY ANN and their service of God written in large and 
attractive roundhand and illustrated delightfully by Robin. . 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 
BURNS OATES AND WASHBOURNE. 
The Pontificate of Leo XIII. By Eduardo Soderini. Trans- 
lated by Barbara Barclay Carter. Vol. I. (7/6). 
Beauraing and Other Apparitions. By Herbert Thurston, 
_ S.J. (3/6). 
Pilgrim Ways. By Fredk. I. Cowles, F.S.A. Scot. Illus- 
trated by Doris M. Cowles. (3/6). 
The History of the Great Chartreuse. By a Carthusian 
Monk. Translated from the French by E. Hassid. 
12/6). 
Modleod Phabeies of the Papacy. By Father Robert Hull, 
S.J. (7/6). 
The Challenge of Christ. By Father James, O.M.Cap., 
M.A., Ph.D., D.Litt. (5/-). 
A Bedside Book of Saints. By Aloysius Roche. (3/6). 
Latin America and the Eucharistic Congress. By E, T. 
Long. (2/6). 
The Lutheran Origin of the Anglican Ordinal. By E. C. 
Messenger, Ph.D. (2/6). 
HEATH CRANTON. 
The Magic of Cornwall. By Frederick I. Cowles, Illustrated 
with line drawings by Doris M. Cowles and photo- 
graphs by G. Hamilton Hogben. (7/6). 
Humour from Pulpit and Pew. Compiled by Gerald Findler. 
(2/6). 
CLARENDON PRESS, OXFORD, 
The Sovereignty of God. Burge Lecture 1934. By John G. 
Vance, M.A., Ph.D. (2/-). 
OUSELEY. 
How to Build a Church. By Benedict Williamson. (10/6). 
SANDS. 
The Mass of the Western Rites, By Abbot Cabrol. Trans- 
lated by C. M. Antony. (5/-). 
Judaism. By A. Vincent. Translated by James Donald 
Scanlan, D.C.L. (5/-). 
Lavalliére, Actress and Saint. By H. Willette, Translated 
by Mary B. Sands. (3/6). 
EDITIONS DE LA CITE CHRETIENNE, BRUSSELS. 
Guerre et Service Militaire Devant la Morale Catholique. 
Par M. L’Abbé Jacques Leclercq. 
Religion et Vie. Par Dr. Arnold Rademacher. (20 frs. 
belges). 
A Selection of these will be reviewed in due course. 
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SCHOOLS 
HARROW-ON-THE-HILL, Middlesex. ST. DOMINIC’S CON- 
VENT. Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies. Bracing air; 
spacious grounds. Pupils prepared for any Public Examinations. 
Matriculation, Drawing, Music. Liberal Education. Also Com- 

mercial. Apply: 
THe MOTHER Priorgss, O.P. 


CLAPHAM COMMON, S.W.4. CONVENT OF NOTRE 
DAME. Boarding School for Girls, standing in extensive grounds. 
Preparation for Public Examinations. Ample facilities for Games. 
Separate Day School for Girls and Little Boys. Apply: 


THE SISTER SUPERIOR. 


HAWKESYARD. ST. BEDE’S. Catholic Preparatory School for 
Boys. Standing in the grounds of Hawkesyard Priory. Boys of 
6-14 prepared for Catholic Public Schools. Excellent grounds and 
playing tields. Special attention paid to health. Sensible clothing. 
Extremely moderate fees. For Prospectus and further particulars 


apply to: 
Tue HEADMASTER, GULSON COTTAGE, HAWKESYARD. 


UNIVERSITY HOSTEL 


OXFORD. CONVENT OF NOTRE DAME, 145 and 147 Wood- 
stock Road. Under the patronage of His Grace the Archbishop of 
Birmingham, a University Hostel exclusively for Religious is con- 
ducted by the Sisters of Notre Dame. For particulars apply to the 
SISTER SUPERIOR as above. 


SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


BLACKFRIARS SCHOOL, LAXTON, STAMFORD. Boarding 
School for Boys conducted by the Dominican Fathers. Founded by 
Cardinal Howard at Bornhem, 1660; transferred to Hinckley, 
1825; to Hawkesyard, 1898; to Laxton, 1924. Healthily situated 
250 feet above sea level; 80 acres of Playing Fields, etc. Central 
Heating. Boys prepared for the Oxford and Cambridge Joint 
Board, and the London Matriculation Examinations. For Pros 
pectus, etc., apply to: THE HEADMASTER, O.P. (Telephone: Dud- 
dington 3). 
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By Thomas Gilby, O.P. 


POETIC EXPERIENCE 
Essay in Order No. XIII 2s. 6d net. 


The fact of ‘ poetic knowledge’ is undeniable. ‘ By poets we 
mean not the artists only, but also the lovers; all who have felt 
spellbound whether by a scene, a person, a symphony... . or the 
sense of the reason beyond reason for everything . . . .” But what are 
its characteristics, its implications? This essay in applied Thomism 
seeks the answer. Into a narrow world where the business of literary 
criticism is either debased to a series of emotional reactions or 
restricted to, analytical pedantry this Essay in Order comes opportunely. 


By Gerald Vann, O.P. 
ON BEING HUMAN 
Essay in Order No. XII Qs. 6d. net. 


Fr. Vann defines Humanism as ‘ the effort <o enrich human ex- 
perience to the utmost limits of the environing condition.’ Quite so. 
But where does the Christian life come in? It s the most urgent of 
questions and Fr, Vann goes straight for it. 














By Christopher Dawson 


MEDIAEVAL RELIGION 
Demy 8vo 194pp 6s. net. 


A study of mediaeval culture in its religious aspects. How far is 
mediaeval culture the product of religious forces? Is it the faithful 
expression of Catholic ideals, or were those ideals mutilated and dis- 
figured by the social form in which they found expression? These are 
the questions which Mr. Dawson’s book sets out to answer. 


THE DOMINICAN DAILY MISSAL 


The only book giving full Latin and English texts, it should be in 
the hands of everyone who assists at the Dominican Mass. 


Over 1,000 pages Cloth 12s. 6d., Leather 15s. 
WRITE FOR OUR AUTUMN LIST 
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